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THE CENTENNIAL OF EZRA CORNELL 
AND 
THE DEDICATION OF THE BUILDINGS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


REAT preparations had been 
G made for the exercises attend- 
ing the Centennial of Ezra 
Cornell on the 26th of April. The 
greatest musical festival ever held at 
Cornell, which lasted for three days, 
from Thursday to Saturday, was an 
unqualified aud unequaled success 
and supplemented the other exercises 
which were planned to take place in a 
gigantic tent. 

On Thursday a steady rain began 
which lasted till Saturday. It soaked 
thetent. Lakes formed on the ground 
where four thousand people had been 
expected to sit. The tent exercises 
were abandoned and the Armony sub- 
stituted. The student parade was 
also omitted because of the bad 
weather conditions. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie who was to make the Cen- 
tennial address was taken ill which 
compelled him to send regrets and a 
written speech. Other expected guests 
of prominence were unable to be 
present. 

Amid a steady downpour the Uni- 
versity gathered in the Armory to 
take part in the Centennial exercises 
of Friday morning. The Armory 
being far too small to seat the audience, 


the floor was largely left free from 
chairs so that a larger number could 
attend by standing. Mr. Carnegie’s 
speech was read. In it the life of 
Ezra Cornell was reviewed at some 
length and the lesson drawn from it 
of simplicity, truth, and self-sacrifice. 
Dr. Andrew D. White followed with 
a masterly tribute to the founder. 
Messages were received from Senator 
Foraker and President Jordan of Stan- 
ford University and speeches made by 
W. H. Corbin, ’73, Sherman More- 
land, ’92, and W. W. Taylor, ’07. 
The exercises were remarkable 
throughout for their dignity and im- 
pressiveness and for the enthusiasm of 
the participants who after many dis- 
appointments and under the most un- 
favorable circumstances carried the 
Centennial to a successful culmina- 
tion. It was a real evidence of the 
Cornell Idea. 


THE DEDICATION 


After years of hope the agricultural 
interests of the Empire State found 
expression in a College of Agricul- 
ture. After twenty years of existence 
and at the end of a long struggle this 
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college secured a building in which to 
work. 

On May gth, 1904, the bill was 
signed providing $250,000 for the 
buildings and equipment of a New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. At that event 
the students turned out for a celebra- 
tion in which they held a parade, bon- 
fire, fireworks and banquet. On May 
Ist, 1905, the ground was broken for 
the new buildings. A plow held by 
Dean Bailey and drawn by a hundred 
students started the work It was 
almost two years later, on April 27th, 
1907, that the buildings were dedi- 
cated and formally opened. 

For the dedication exercises of Sat 
urday a more beautiful day could not 
have been imagined. The sun s niled 
on the event so promising for agricul- 
ture. After the long rains Ithaca 
appeared at its very best. 


The Armory was trimmed with 


Cornell colors and the national flags, 
a large section in the center being 
reserved for the College of Agricul- 


ture and its guests. Representatives 
of many of the various agricultural 
institutions in the state had been in- 
vited and were seated on the platform. 
The building was filled with stu- 
dents, alumni and faculty of the 
college 

President Schurman entered with 
Governor Hughes who was accom- 
panied by his Military Secretary, 
Colonel Treadwell The audience 
rose and greeted the governor with 
prolonged cheers. 

After a prayer by Rev. Charles 
Mellen Tyler, President Schurman 
introduced Governor Hughes who in 
an address characteristic for its clear- 
ness and directness reviewed the pur- 
poses for which the college of agri- 
culture was founded and the impor- 
tance of its position for the welfare of 
the State. Attheend of the address, 
the Governor, for the State of N-w 
York, handed to President Schurman 
the keys of the new buildings typify- 
ing their surrender to Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

General Stewart L. Woodford was 
introduced and spoke briefly of the 
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early days of Cornell, giving several 
reminiscences. He dwelt particularly 
upon the importance of military drill 
as a support to the technical schools 
and called for the maintenance of that 
drill as a bulwark of the nation. 

Ex-Governor Nahum J. Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, Master of the 
National Grange, comprehensively 
reviewed the importance of agriculture 
to the nation and noted that all aids 
of agriculture were aids of the nation 
and therefore patriotic efforts. Gov- 
ernor Bachelder called special atten- 
tion to the magnitude of the agricul- 
tural interests and their power in the 
nation if concertedly applied. 

The last address delivered by Di- 
rector Bailey was followed by applause 
from the audience of such duration 
that it had to be stopped in order to 
close the exercises of the morning. 
Director Bailey reviewed the purposes 
and activities of the College of Agri- 
culture and showed their significance 
to the great developments in the state 
and nation. He pointed out the pass- 
ing of the old methods in country life, 
education and religion and emphasized 
the need of new policies to take their 
place. He showed the futility of an 
attempt to make one college of agri- 
culture teach all or part of the young 
men and women from all the farms of 
the state and said that the greatest 
and only factor in the education of 
most country children was the rural 
district school. It is in the develop- 
ment of this that one of the most diff- 
cult and at the same time important 
problems is concerned. Professor 
Bailey said that wherever there was a 
man working upon the land, devoting 
his life to labor in the open air, hold- 
ing himself dependent upon no one— 
that the College of Agriculture stood 
for that man. 

After the morning exercises a 
luncheon was served to the guests of 
the University in the gymnasium, fol- 
lowing which an inspection of the 
new buildings took place from two to 
four o'clock. Many of the depart- 
ments of the college had on view ex- 
hibits of work and methods with mem- 
bers of the staff to make explanations. 
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Students and faculty united in acting 
as guides for the visitors If anyone. 
had been in doubt during construc- 
tion as to either the beauty or eff- 
ciency of the buildings it must have 
been dispelled when the entire group 
was thrown open for inspection. The 
great windows and wide halls gave a 
greater Openness in appearance than 
is had in any other building at Cor- 
nell. At four o'clock a reception was 
given in the Assembly hall, tea being 
served by ladies of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture. A little later 
the Governor arrived and thoroughly 
inspected the new buildings with 
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Professor Bailey. Many of the 
alumni as well as the other visitors 
pronounced themselves astounded at 
the recent rapid development of the 
College and the fine equipment which 
it was beginning to gather. 

The dedication ceremonies were 
indeed an important milestone in the 
progress of the College. April 27th 
marked the culmination of many plans 
and the formation of many more. 
The College of Agriculture is not 
finished, it is merely begun, But to 
those who attended the exercises 
there was no doubt but that the be- 
ginning was a good one. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION 
By kk. W. Allen 


Editor of the Experiment Station Record, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE experiment station is a 
T strictly modern institution. It 
has become so firmly estab- 
lished as a part of our agricultural 
system and has accomplished so much 
that we fail to realize, unless we stop 
to think, how short a time there has 
been anything like systematic investi- 
gation in behalf of agriculture. A 
large proportion of what we now 
know about the growth of plants and 
animals, the principles underlying 
dairying, and the significance of 
natural conditions, has been learned 
almost within the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation. For example, less 
than seventy-five years ago the source 
from which plants derive their car- 
bon, which goes to make up sucha 
large bulk of all vegetation, was not 
known. According to the humus 
theory it was supposed to come from 
the humus of the soil, the plant tak- 
ing up the carbon in the form of de- 
composed organic substances through 
its roots. Ljiebig not only disproved 
this theory, but established the inter- 
dependence of plants and animals in 
relation to this substance, showing 
that the poisonous carbonic acid 
which animals give off in breathing is 
taken up by plants through their 





leaves and elaborated into various 
organic substances, and that they in 
turn give off free oxygen which is 
suited again for animal respiration. 
The fact that such a fundamental prin- 
ciple as this, which is now a common- 
place of science, was not understood, 
fairly illustrates the status of knowl- 
edge as to plant and animal nutrition 
at that time. 

The need of agricultural experi- 
mentation had been pointed out 
earlier, and methods were being de- 
veloped. Albrecht Theer, a German 
physician and agriculturist, writing 
in the early part of the last century, 
made an appeal for investigations into 
the principles of agriculture by means 
of the sciences, pointed out the prime 
importance of such investigation to 
progress, and made such knowledge 
the essential basis of agricultural in- 
struction. He urged that ‘‘It is the 
duty of the government to place some 
well-educated men in a position to 
employ their time and talents in inves- 
tigating the secrets of Nature for the 
advancement of agriculture and the 
general good,’’ thus foreshadowing 
the experiment station as a public 
institution. 

It was nearly a quarter of acentury, 
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APPARATUS FOR LIFTING AND WEIGHING TANKS, USED IN STUDIES OF WATER 
REQUIREMENTS OF CROPS AT CALIFORNIA SUB-STATION 


however, before systematic investiga- 
tion began, and fully forty years be- 
fore the first experiment station was 
organized as a public institution. In 
1851, a farmers’ club established a 
station at Moeckern near Leipsic, and 





furnished the equipment and means 
for carrying on its work until govern- 
ment aid could be secured. Boussin- 
gault had for some time carried on 
experiments at Bechelbronn in Alsace; 
Liebig had conducted a laboratory 











and experimental fields at Giessen ; 
John B. Lawes, at Rothamsted, Eng- 
land, had made experiments, begin- 
ning with 1837, on the use of phos- 
phates treated with sulphuric acid, 
which led in 1842 to his taking out a 
patent for making superphosphate ; 
and in 1843 Dr. J. H. Gilbert, a pupil 
of Liebig, became associated with Mr. 
Lawes in his work, and the more sys- 
tematic experiments at Rothamsted 
were commenced. But these were all 
private undertakings. And_ hence 
the Moeckern Station, with Dr. Emil 
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seventeen stations in fourteen States. 
In that year the movement became a 
National one, Congress passing the 
Hatch Act providing for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of stations in 


all the States and Territories. There 
are now fifty-nine stations in the 
United States and its possessions, 


with numerous branch stations, and 
the system is steadily growing under 
National and State aid. 

There are now something over 
eight hundred agencies in the world 
which may be classed as experiment 





ALASKA STAT 


von Wolff as director, is commonly 
looked upon as the pioneer of its class. 

The growth of experiment stations 
in Germany was quite rapid. In 1856 
there were five, in 1861 fifteen, and in 


1866 thirty. Other countries fol- 
lowed the example, but it was not 
until 1875 that the first American 


station was established at Middletown, 
Conn.,which was subsequently moved 
to New Haven. In 1880 there were 
four stations in operation—California, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina, and in 1887 there were 


‘ION BUILDINGS 


stations. The largest number of these 
is in Russia, which has one hundred 
and fifteen such institutions, although 
a considerable number of them are 
little more than demonstration fields. 
Germany has ninety-eight stations, 
France ninety-four, Austria forty-two, 
Australia thirty-six, Great Britain 
forty-one, Sweden thirty-seven, Japan 
fifty-eight, Italy forty-nine, Hungary 
twenty-nine, Belgium seventeen, Nor- 
way thirteen, Switzerland fourteen, 
Denmark ten, and the Netherlands 
seven. Mexico has recently estab- 
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lished several stations, but there are 
none in Central America, and no 
stations proper in the South American 
countries, although several of these 
have similar agencies for experiment 
and investigation. In proportion to 
the area covered, the United states 
has fewer stations than any other 
country except Russia, the area of 
farm land per station in this country 
being about fifteen and a half million 
acres. 

In many respects the American 


was more familiar to people in this 
country. But upon it and the Euro 
pean stations generally have been 
grafted various departments like hor- 
ticulture, entomology, veterinary sci- 
ence, irrigation engineering, dairying, 
etc., not found in the prototype. 
Some of these subjects were provided 
for by special stations, but at no one 
station were they combined. 

In no other country are the stations 
organized into a national association 
similar to that of our Association of 
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stations are very different from those 
first established in Germany, or which 
are in Europe today. They constitute 
a distinct type and present many 
unique features. They are an adapta- 
tion of the European stations to the 
conditions and requirements of this 
country. In their development the 
Rothamsted Station had a great in- 
fluence, as the plat system was highly 
developed there, the experiments with 
animals had taken definite practical 
form, and the work of that station 





American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. Several coun- 
tries have associations for deciding on 
methods of analysis, seed testing, etc., 
but these do not deal with the broad 
problems as station management and 
work. 

The European stations have as a 
tule been highly specialized, being 
devoted to some special branch of 
agriculture or some particular line of 
investigation. This has given them 
an individuality and identified their 
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names and their directors with special 
lines of inquiry, rather than with gen- 
eral efficiency in a wider field of agri- 
culture. Thus the Weende Station, 
later removed to Gottingen, became 
famous for studies upon the principles 
of animal nutrition by Henneberg and 
his assistant Stohmann, Moeckern for 
similar work by Gustav Ktihn, Darm- 
stadt for Wagner’s pot culture work 
on the use of fertilizers, and the Bern- 
burg Station for Hellriegel’s studies 


on the fertilizer requirements of 
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lines and gave no attention to them. 
Their work was very largely confined 
to the laboratory, greenhouse, and 
small plats. They had only small 
tracts of land, and frequently none at 
all. They did not conduct experi- 
ments on the commercial aspects of 
farming, or apply their results on a 
commercial scale. This they left to 
the farmers and their societies. They 
were not in close touch with the 
farmers as a whole, and did not feel 
the responsibility to them which the 





ALASKA STATION—GRAIN GROWN AT 


ARCTIC 


plants, which led to his discovery of 
nitrogen assimilation by legumes and 
the agency through which this takes 
place. 

If a farmer had applied to any of 
these stations for advice in combating 
a plant disease or an insect, or as to 
the cultivation of a special crop, or 
presented a problem in fruit growing, 
or the care of milk, or the manu fact- 
ure of dairy products, he would 
probably have received no assistance, 
for they had no specialists in these 


RAMPART, ABOUT SIXTY MILES FROM 


CIRCLE 


American stations feel to their constit- 
uency. They were not expected to 
furnish general advice to whomever 
might apply, or to conduct demon- 
strations, or write popular articles, or 
deliver popular addresses, except in a 
very limited way. They issued no 
regular bulletins or reports of their 


work, but described it in the local 
agricultural press or in_ scientific 
journals. This was likewise true of 


the control stations, many of which 
had little but the fertilizer control and 
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miscellaneous analytical work which 
they conducted for their constituents, 
usually at stated fees. The adminis- 
tration of the European stations was, 
therefore, a simple matter and quite 
different from that of the modern 
American station. 

While there have been some changes 
in recent vears, and the ‘‘ American 
idea’’ has taken hold to some extent, 
the European stations as a whole still 
retain their distinctive character. 
Their specalization and freedom from 


HAWAII STATION 


outside demands is conducive to fun- 
damental investigation, and we in this 
country have profited very greatly 
from the results of it. But the system 
does not afford the opportunity for 
studying broad agricultural problems 
in all their bearings, and it does not 
make the station work so immediately 
effective. 

In this country we have gone to 
the other extreme, and have kept the 
practical relations of the stations so 
prominently and constantly in view 
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as to create the impression, at times, 
that the sole duty of the station was 
to the present-day farmers of their 
localities, instead of to agriculture in 
a broad sense. While this has served 
to popularize our station work, to 
make it unusually effective in the im- 
provement of agriculture, and to 
secure financial support for it far in 
advance of that given in any other 
country, there has been a danger that 
this point of view might permanently 
affect the standards for station work 


PLANTATION 


upon 


and the ideals of men entering 
it. 
It was a realization of this that led 


to the drafting and passage of the 
Adams Bill, which will double the 
appropriation to the stations from the 
Federal Government, but restricts the 
use of this fund to ‘‘ original investi- 
gations and experiments.’’ The 
Adams Act reaffirms the main purpose 
of the experiment stations, which, as 
stated in the Hatch Act, is ‘‘ to pro- 
mote scientific investigation and ex- 
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periment respecting the principles and 
applications of agricultural science.’’ 
It has already given a great impetus 
to work of the character which aims 
to extend the boundaries of definite 
knowledge by systematic studies, as 
distinguished from inconclusive ex- 
periments, disconnected trials, and 
demonstrations of facts already 
known. 

The responsibilities now resting on 
the experiment stations are very 
heavy. The country at large has 
become thoroughly aroused to the 
desirability of agricultural teaching 
from the lower to the higher grades, 
to the need of a more intelligent basis 
for this great industry, and to provid- 
ing efficient means for carrying these 
things to the public. In meeting this 
demand, the experiment station is the 
main creative agency; the college, 
the agricultural school, the farmers’ 
Institute, the extension department, 
and the agricultural press are distrib 
uting agencies which look ultimately 
to the stations for their stock in trade. 
The efficiency, development, and suc 
cess of these agencies will necessarily 
depend in very large degree on how 
well the stations prepare the way. 

The need of the experi 
ment station work in this country to 
day is men,—men thoroughly trained 
and consecrated to this great work. 
There has always been a dearth of 
men suited to the higher positions 
but the coming of the Adams fund, 
with the increased call which it has 
made for men of this has 
brought forcibly home to many a 


greatest 


class, 
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station the difficulty of repleting its 
staff. Our needs are changing. Time 
was when men went practically from 
the college course to responsible sta- 
tion positions. Not so now. The 
present need is for men who will pre- 
pare themselves in a thorough and 
systematic way by advanced study, as 
for a professional career in other lines. 
This, then, is the opportunity to the 
agricultural student to-day who has a 
taste for that kind of work. 

In this connection it is well to re- 
member that more station men are 
deficient from the standpoint of scien- 
tific training than of agricultural 
practice. The latter is largely local, 
and a matter of information acquired 
without special difficulty. The former 
embodies a systematic knowledge of 
fundamental facts and methods of 
work, the spirit of which is expressed 
in an attitude of mind and a point of 
view. We are gradually coming to 
realize that agricultural investigation 
requires as high order of training and 
ability as research in any department 
of science, and that it opens up careers 
offering quite as great possibilities for 
usefulness. Our work in several lines 
is practically at a standstill for lack ot 
men equipped to doit. The eall for 
men is loud and long. To meet the 
need and maintain the supply we 
must look to the agricultural colleges 
and universities, and happily these 
are equipping themselves to ade- 
quately prepare men for such careers. 
Thus the interests of these two classes 
of institutions are interwoven,and they 
are seen to be mutually dependent. 


EDUCATION FOR THE FARMER 


By F. A. 


Salisbury 


President of the N, Y. State Experimenters’ League 


aving pursued a short course in 
H agriculture at Cornell and now 
living on the farm, the writer 
realizes a little of the value of the 
training one can get from the course. 
The line of farming in New York 
State has undergone a great change 
during the last generation. In our 


locality up to about 1880 the principal 
income on the farm was derived from 
grain growing and most of the farmers 
were prosperous, were paying for their 
farms, improving the farm buildings 
and in many cases made a good surplus. 
Things have gradually changed until 
to-day grain is grown as a secondary 
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crop in the rotation, and fruit and 
vegetables have taken the first place. 
To grow these crops with profit requires 
more skill than was formerly used in 
growing the grains. The time has 
come when the farmer has to inform 
himself in some way how to cultivate 
and care for his crops if he keeps 
abreast of the new conditions which 
are constantly arising. 

In every case which has come under 
my observaton, and I believe this will 
apply to most localities, the properous 
farmers are the ones who take some 
means of informing themselves as to 
the most approved methods of con- 
ducting their farms. They do this by 
reading the agricultural papers and 
bulletins, attending institutes or adopt- 
ing the methods of their progressive 
neighbors. This is as it should be, 
for an exceedingly small number of us 
have original ideas, succeeding only 
by adopting the ideas of others. This 
being the case, the farmer should con- 
sider the best means of getting his 
knowledge. A doctor or an engineer, 
might by years of study succeed in 
getting the necessary knowledge for 
their profession, but any one taking 
up these professions knows that the 
shortest and wisest way is to take a 
practical course of training. The 
principles that underly agriculture are 
so deep and so many that some time 
can as well be spent by the farmer in 
studying them where the principles 
are understood as by the man who 
aspires to be a physician. 

Although brought up on a farm and 
interested in the farm, I believe that 
the course at Cornell Agricultural 
College taught me more than I could 
have otherwise gained in years. 

The question, ‘‘ What is the value 
of an agricultural course ?’’ should be 
asked by the farmer. Statistics show 
that in other occupations the trained 
man succeeds best. That a course in 
agriculture fits a farmer to succeed 
financially there is abundant evidence. 
The writer knows of a number of 
cases where new methods learned in 
the college have given fine financial 
returns. In this age when diseases 


and insects play such an important 
part in our failure or success we need 
the latest imformation as to the best 
methods of combating them. Those 
who have had the teaching that an ag- 
ricultural college affords have had 
given them the best known means of 
combating these diseases. For in- 
stance, the knowledge I gained in re- 
gard to spraying potatoes alone, put to 
practical use, has been worth hundreds 
of dollars. 

I believe one reason why more 
farmers have not taken the course is 
because they do not know of its prac- 
tical value. The writer was ignorant 
of the nature of the instruction he was 
to get in the course, but has found 
that there is scarcely a farm problem 
in which the course does not help him 
The lessons I learned have been of 
practical value in the farm work. 

I am not attempting to point out that 
any certain course is best, but to point 
out that the farmer who has had some 
training for the farm is best equipped 
to succeed in his calling and to get 
the most pleasure out of it. When 
some instruction 1s given in agricul- 
ture in our rural schools there 1s no 
doubt in my mind but that much 
more interest will be taken in agricul- 
turalcourses. The limited knowledge 
gained in the rural school will then 
be the incentive for a more thorough 
knowledge of agriculture. 

The financial side of farming is not 
the only one to be considered. The 
course opens one's eyes to the possi- 
bilities of the farm in the way of im 
proving its appearance and _ value, 
such as the setting out of trees and 
making waste places on the farm more 
productive. Then there is the social 
side. The college puts us in touch 
with others who are interested in 
growing the same crops that we grow 
We get acquainted with them, com- 
pare notes, get new ideas and inspira 
tion from them. The associations 
and acquaintances thus formed give 
usa broader interest and outlook in life 

The agricultural course has made 
the farm more profitable, more attrac 
tive and more interesting for me. 
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THE NEW POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


By James E. 


Rice 


Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry 


HE new Poultry Husbandry dif- 
T fers from the old both in principle 

and method. New principles 
have been discovered and old methods 
have been improved. The evolution of 
necessity has been gradual. Changes 
have been wrought through the slow 
process of experience rather than by 
startling discoveries of new truth. It 
has been a steady, forward movement 
by many practical poultrymen rather 
than a sudden revolution in method 
by a few investiga ors through scien- 
tific discoveries. The scientist, how- 


the effectiveness of labor. A 1000 
fowl poultry plant can be more suc- 
cessfully handled to-day from a labor 
saving standpoint by modern methods 
than could a 200 hen plant with the 
methods of 15 years ago. This result 
has been accomplished by improve- 
ments in four main directions. They 
are of about equal importance. They 
are the four corner stones of success- 
ful poultry husbandry. Namely; 
ist, a better house ; 2nd, more highly 
developed breeds ; 3rd, more effective 
methods of feeding; 4th, better facili- 
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HEATED COLONY 
TWO HUNDRED. 
ever, has contributed an important 
part, but his contribution has been 
general rather than specific. Poultry 
Husbandry has shared with all other 
trades and professions, in the general 
educational uplift. 

The changes which have contrib- 
uted most largely toward the develop- 
ment of modern poultry husbandry 
have had to do primarily with in- 
creasing the number of fowls which 
one person can handle successfully. 
It has been a question of decreasin 
the cost of production by increasin® 


WHERE 
Described in Bulletin No. 246 





CHICKENS ARE REARED IN FLOCKS OF 


ties and greater skill in hatching and 
rearing chickens in large numbers. A 
larger, more healthful, more conven- 
ient and less expensive poultry house 
has been evolved. 

1. Fowls are given less house room 
than formerly. The unit for estimat- 
ing the capacity of a poultry house is 
based on the allowance of from 4 to 5 
sq. ft. floor space per fowl. Formerly 
8 to 10 sq. ft. was thought necessary. 
Therefore under modern methods a 
poultry house has twice the rated 
capacity which it would have had 15 
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years ago. An increase in carrying 
power of 100 percent. 

Hens are now kept in larger flocks. 
It was formerly thought necessary 
that fowls be kept in flocks of 10 to 
20. Today they are being kept suc- 
cessfully and with greater profit in 
flocks of 50 to 100, an increase in 
economy of handling of 20 to 4o per- 
cent. 

The modern poultry house is large 
in area, and low. The larger the 
floor space within a house, the less 
it costs per hen capacity, other 
things being equal and in proper pro- 
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NEW POULTRY HOUSE AT THI 


portion. Small poultry houses for 
mature fowls must go. Formerly 
poultry houses were built high. To- 
day they are built as low as possible 
and still permit the work to be done 
inside comfortebly. By this change 
the cubic feet of air space per fowl has 
been reduced from nearly 10 cubic feet 
of air space per pound of live weight, 
which was once though necessary, to 
6 or less cubic feet, a reduction of 
nearly 40 per cent in the size of the 
house. Even with this reduction in 
size, hens are furnished with approx- 
imately five times as many cubic feet 
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Described in Reading Cour 





of air space per pound of live weigh, 
as are most other domesticated 
animals. 

The fresh air poultry house has 
proven its worth and is a fixture. 
It is tight on all sides except the 
front, which may be loose and should 
consist almost entirely of cloth and 
glass. This house provides for a con- 
stant, quiet interchange of fresh air 
without draft and provides a moderate 
temperature through the temporary 
retention of the heat radiated from the 
towls’ bodies and accumulated from 
the sun by the high open front. 
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Notwithstanding the high price of 
lumber and labor, a neat, attractive, 
sanitary, fresh air, sun-swept poul- 


try house for large flocks, need 
not cost to exceed $1.50 or at 
most $2.00 per hen. See Bulletin 


No. 33, supplement to Cornell Read- 
ing Course. Also Maine bulletin No. 
130. By these modern innovations, a 
1000 hen poultry plant can be built 
and equipped to-day for far less money 
than it was thought necessary to 
spend 15 years ago on a 500 hen ranch. 

2. The modern breeds of fowls are 
more productive and better adapted to 
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the special purpose for which they are 
kept. 

The prolificacy of fowls has in- 
creased slowly but surely during all 
the years since their domestication. 
This has been accomplished, notwith- 
standing the fact that with poultry 
more than with any other class of 
domestic animals, it is difficult to 
know the individual performance and 
therefore more difficult to breed for 
high productivity. Poultry breeding, 
until lately, has been of necessity, 
largely for form, size and color, rather 
than for productivity. Recently, 
however, the trap nest has come into 
active, practical use. (Annual Re- 
port, R. I. 1899: Maine bulletin No. 
100, Cornell bul. No. 247.) As it be- 
comes perfected and poultrymen_ be- 
come educated to its importance, it 
will be more largely used. 

The trap nest is bound to revolu- 
tionize the laying capacity of the fowl. 
The effect is already apparent. The 
200 egg hen is here but not in large 
numbers. Increasing the prolificacy 
is a slow process. It must be accom- 
panied by rigid selection for strong 
constitution to withstand the strain of 
heavy production. (Me. buls. roo and 
130. Utah bul. 200.) This is being 
done. Twenty-five years ago, 1ooeggs 
per hen was, perhaps, a fair average 
yield ; 125 eggs per hen per year is now 
a reasonable expectation; 150 eggs 
per hen per year is not uncommon. 
Each year by more careful selection 
and better management, the general 
average will increase. 

The improvement in the meat quali- 
ties of certain breeds is quite as 
marked as egg producing qualities in 
others. The quick growing, meaty, 
tender, juicy fleshed, well fattened 
fowl is not yet fully appreciated, but 
it is here and in demand and is being 
improved rapidly. 

All poultrymen are sharing in this 
general improvement of the breeds. 
An efficient fowl for manufacturing 
the raw material into the finished pro- 
duct, is a necessity in economical, 
profitable poultry raising. The mixed 
breed fallacy is rapidly disappearing. 
Mongrel flocks are fast becoming the 
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exception. Pure breeds are found 
everywhere. This is one of the hope- 
ful features of modern poultry hus- 
bandry. 

3. Better balanced rations are now 
being used and are being fed in a 
more practical way. 

Although little is known positively 
about the digestible coefficients of the 
foods when fed to poultry and al- 
though much is taken for granted 
through knowledge gained by obser- 
vation of other classes of domestic 
animais where the digestibility of 
foods has been worked out, we have, 
nevertheless, made considerable pro- 
gress in poultry feeding : more along 
the line of method of feeding than of 
the actual composition of the rations. 
While we do not as yet know for a 
certainty, the correct nutritive ratio 
to feed for growth, for eggs, or for fat- 
tening, we do know sonie satisfactory 
combinations of foods which produce 
excellent results for each of the pur- 
poses named. 

By far the most important change, 
however, which has been advanced in 
recent years in methods of feeding 
poultry, is that of hopper feeding of the 
dry mash. (Maine bulletin No. 130 
and Cornell bulletin No. 247.) Itis 
even yet too early to express a positive 
opinion as to the ultimate result of the 
practice. But this much seems cer- 
tain from considerable observation and 
from the experiments which have 
been under way at Cornell for nearly 
two years. Namely, first, that hop- 
per feeding of the dry mash is a 
decided saving in labor, over feeding 
wet mash. Second, that with young 
fowls of the egg breeds, as large or 
larger production of growth or eggs 
can be obtained with a dry mash. 
Third, that having constant access to 
a ground feed, serves as a balance 
wheel to prevent under feeding, 
which is likely to occur by any sys- 
tem of hand feeding. The fact that 
the fine, dry meal is difficult for fowls 
to swallow and that fowls prefer 
whole grain, which should always be 
fed at least once or possibly twice a 
day in a deep litter to induce exercise, 
seems to be sufficient safeguard 
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against over feeding. This may not 
be true of certain breeds or of old 
fowls or for those used for breeding. 
The ultimate proof of the perma- 
nent value of the system, however, 
can only be determined through the 
test of time. The verdict will rest 
finally upon the effect of hopper feed- 
ing on the health of the fowl and the 
vigor of the offspring. The fact that 
on several conspicuously large, and 
thus far, successful poultry farms they 
have been practicing this system for 
several years, would warrant us in 
cherishing the belief and the hope 
that hopper feeding will become a 
permanently established practice in 
the rational feeding of poultry. 

4. A better system for hatching 
and rearing chickens in large num- 
bers, is known. 

The weakest link in the chain of 
successful poultry farming, is the 
necessity Of renewing the flock every 
one, two, or at most, three years. On 
most poultry farms it is customary to 
renew one-half the flock each year, 
which requires that as many chickens 
be raised to maturity, as there are 
fowls in the flock, when the plant is 
run at full capacity. 

The inability of the poultryman to 
raise each year with certainty, the re- 
quired number of chickens, has been 
the cause of more poultry failures 
than all the other causes put together. 
The ability to hatch and rear chickens 
successfully in large numbers, is the 
‘*key’’ to the whole situation. The 
new poultry husbandry has found the 
key. But this key belongs toa ‘‘com- 
bination lock’’ with at least four com- 
binations. 

First: Fertile and strong eggs 
are secured by killing weakness at 
every appearance from shell to ma- 
turity and by breeding only from ma- 
ture fowls which have known vigor 
and reproductive power. The breed- 
ers, therefore, should be selected dur- 
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ing their first productive year and 
housed under open, free range condi- 
tions and not force fed. 

Second: Perfect incubation has not 
been attained, but we can hatch chick- 
ens in large numbers more successfully 
than ever before. 

Third: The saving in labor by 
hopper feeding young chickens, is 
is immense when compared to the 
old time hand methods where it 
was thought necessary to feed five 
times daily on various mixtures 
This modern method makes possible 
the raising of chickens by thousands 
instead of by hundreds. 

Fourth: Chickens can be reared 
in flocks of 150 to 200 as well as 
in flocks of 25 to 50, formerly thought 
necessary provided proper brooding 
conditions are supplied. This has 
been done successfully for several 
years in colony houses 8 feet square 
heated by gasoline. The large house 
and hover and high heat of the gaso- 
line are essential factors of the sys- 
tem. By the high temperature, pure, 
warm air can be supplied at all times 
even during cold weather. (Cornell 
bulletin 246). By this means at least 
75% of the labor of brooding chickens 
is saved. 

The raising of chickens is no longer 
wrapped in mystery or fettered by 
limitations of small flocks. Man has 
mastered the situation. Chickens can 
be raised economically and success- 
fully in large numbers. 

Thus new ideas have taken poultry 
husbandry out of the realm of a ‘‘haz- 
ardous risk’’ and have placed it among 
the safe, conservative occupations, 
capable of wide expansion and offer- 
ing an attractive field for profitable 


investment. At last poultry hus- 
bandry has come to possess the 
first essential necessary to command 


the atten- 
namely, sta- 


the respect and compel 
tion of thinking men; 
bility. 
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THE WORKER 


A WALKING SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
By H. S. Ogden,’ 06 


(CONCLUDED ) 


N August first, I arrived at 
Wyoming, Delaware. My out- 


fit was deposited with tolerable 
security in the office of the railway 
clerk while I started out to recon- 
noiter. It was raining and had been 
raining in Wyoming every day, so the 
natives said, for the past month. 
Soaked were the village streets, in 
places hardly passable, while overhead 
hung a leaden sky of unpromising 
gray. The shelter afforded by the 
awning of acountry general merchan- 
dise store, located on a nearby corner, 
had attracted a number of idlers, so 
thither in quest of information I 
made my way. A little apart from 
the group was a man sitting deject- 
edly on the iron seat of a machine and 
presenting a most melancholy figure 
as he gazed sadly at the rainy pros- 
pect. Through some subtle bond of 
sympathy, I divined that, like myself, 
he was in search of work so inquired 
of him what was the outlook for a job. 
Evidently I had touched a sensitive 
spot. 

‘Outlook !’’ he exclaimed 
bitterness, and added 
‘* Nothin’ doin’.’’ 

Upon turther conversation it devel- 
oped that he had just left a place sev- 
eral miles in the country because, as 
he explained in self-justification, his 
German ‘‘ boss ’’ made him work four- 
teen hours a day and provided as an 
unvarying diet, sauerkraut. ‘‘ And 
how,’’ he questioned contemptuously, 
*‘can anybody but a Dutchman live 
on sauerkraut ?’’ 

The position was probably still 
open and could I successfully adapt an 
American appetite, might do if 
nothing more attractive turned up. 
‘‘Fourteen hours a day’’ did not 
sound alluring, especially as I had 
just finished a hard week in Southern 
New Jersey. With this and a few 
friendly hints from other sources, I 
Started forth in the drizzling rain. 


with 
laconically , 


From Wyoming I tramped southeast- 
ward to Camden where I was fortun- 


ate, or unfortunate, enough to be 
offered a ‘‘ lift’’ several miles further 


into the country and stopped to make 
inquiries at the establishment of an 
extensive apple grower. The recep- 
tion was courteous but the answer, 
negative. Still onward I waded to 
another village, named most inappro- 
priately to present weather conditions, 
‘Rising Sun.’’ At this place the 
apple grower had said was located a 
cannery of which the manager owned 
several farms and could probably pro- 
vide work. To the cannery I came 
and rapped gently at a small door 
marked ‘‘ office.’’ 

From within came the voices of 
several men in conversation, too en- 
grossed apparently to heed my knock- 
ing, so, very softly, I turned the knob 
opening the small door wide enongh 
to admit my head, thus permitting a 
prompt departure should my visit 
prove untimely. Five men were 
seated around a stove; this much I 
observed, when one of the members 
called in an irritated voice, ‘‘ Well— 
come in!’’ 

The manager of the cannery of 
‘* Rising Sun’’ was inclined to be 
short and snappy and voiced a series 
of refusals before I had time to make 
as many requests. 

‘* What do you want?’’ he asked. 
‘*Work in the cannery? Don’t 
need any men. Have all the farm 
hands I want. Where did you come 
from? Who sent you here?’’ This 
rapid fire aroused my temper as well, 
so, bidding a very curt farewell, I 
left. 

Outside it was chilly, dusk was 
falling, yet four miles of muddy coun- 
try roads, degenerated in places to a 
series of pools, lay between me and 
Wyoming'‘and I well tired out from a 
fruitless all day tramp. 

At such low ebbs, far from kindred 
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or even an acquaintance, the world 
assumes for one a curious aspect of 
hostility. Food, shelter and security 


I had regarded hitherto as matters of 


course, but in working one’s way they 
became matters of keen struggle and 
effort. 

After leaving the office of the can- 
nery, I buttoned up my coat and cast 
about in the gathering darkness for the 
right road back totown. While soen- 
gaged the cannery office door opened, 
and in the stream of light I saw a 
man, not my interviewer, however, 
come out and proceed to a horse and 
carriage standing nearby under a tree. 
Since anything in the form of a vehi- 
cle appeared most attractive, I re- 
mained silently watching him as he 
unhaltered his horse, nor were my 
hopes to be disappointed. 

‘*Son,’’ he drawled, ‘‘ it’s sort of a 
long walk back totown. If you want 
to jump in I'll give youa lift."”. And 
so in due time we arrived at Wyoming. 

My benefactor before parting had 
told me of a certain ‘‘ workingmen’s 
boarding house’’ and there I took 
lodgings for the night. The all-day 
tramp had not decreased my appetite 
for a late supper nor for subsequent 
meals as well. Perhaps the landlady 
had her reasons for wishing on my 
departure to collect above the stipu- 
lated rate, a proposition, however, to 
which I found it impossible to agree. 

Of Wyoming and rain I had my 
fill, so next day boarded a train south- 
bound for Berlin and the Maryland 
‘* Eastern Shore.”’ 

* 5 * 

The journey was long neither in 
miles nor hours yet my fortunes 
changed greatly forthe better. Berlin 
had been selected because in this town 
was situated a large fruit tree nursery, 
a thousand acres in extent to which I 
was fortunate enough tocarry a letter 
of introduction from the Department 
of Horticulture at Cornell. The man- 
ager treated me with true southern 
hospitality, driving me around the 
vast establishment. Indeed agricult- 
ure on such a large scale was a revela- 
tion and I was profoundly impressed 
with the magnitude of the enterprise. 


Moreover it was welcome news _ to 
learn that he needed help though the 
current wages were low to a comic or 
tragic degree depending on one’s point 
of view. Nine cents for each hour of 
actual work, not including ‘‘ keep’’ 
was the rate onthe ‘‘ Eastern Shore,’’ 
time lost on account of bad weather 
not being paid for, making rainy 
periods a dead loss. The manager 
kindly placed me in charge of a young 
graduate from the Marvland Agricult- 
ural College, telling him to take good 
care of me—an instruction well carried 
out. This impression was increased 
when my new acquaintance courte- 
ously offered to share his quarters in 
a pleasant family boarding house, an 
invitation which I was glad to accept 

Work on the nursery began at seven 
o'clock and the following day was my 
initial experience at peach ‘‘ bud- 
ding.’’ Cutting ‘‘ bud-sticks’’ was 
the first operation, so for a half-hour 
the Maryland graduate and I worked 
with a group of a dozen men, both 
races represented, thus engaged. 
This task was comparatively easy for 
a beginner, but the actual ‘‘budding’’ 
which succeeded proved difficult so 
that I soon found the rdle of ‘‘ tyer’’ 
more adapted to my slender abilities, 
and later I was considerately told that 
‘folks usually begin with tving any- 
way.’’ In this work I was much in- 
terested when suddenly several wild 
whoops called my attention to a gen- 
eral stampede of all hands to the shel- 
ter of a nearby shed. A heavy thun- 
der storm had already blotted out the 
southwestern horizon and was swiftly 
approaching and none too soon I 
joined the race, since several arriving 
only a few seconds later were drenched 
to the skin. 

During the twenty minutes the vio- 
lent rain lasted the dozen negroes 
made things interesting by presenting 
an imitation lynching, the hero of the 
performance being a most unwilling 
pickaninny. He stood the ordeal 
manfully until, with the noose on his 
neck, the other end passed around a 
beam overhead, he was asked did he 
have any remarks, whereupon he be- 
came suddenly panic-stricken and 
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wailed so loudly that the rather ques- 
tionable sport was given up. 

The storm passed, but the dampness 
had stopped all ‘‘ budding’’ for the 
day, and we cut ‘‘suckers’’ from 
the young peach yearlings between 
intermittent showers. Indeed, so 
much time was lost through rain that 
at six o'clock I stood with only forty 
cents to my credit. Work on the 
nursery was pleasant, partly because 
of the absence of an exacting foreman, 
a marked contrast to the New Jersey 
truck farm just left. The men worked 
at a reasonable rate but not under 
very high pressure. Our foreman 
was a quiet, unassuming fellow, who 
labored with us and was one of us. I 
found him very willing to answer 
questions regarding nursery work. 
Promptly at six o'clock he called 
time, whereupon all hands piled into 
a large wagon, sent out for the pur- 
pose, and we were driven back to town. 

My evenings were very pleasant. 
After continual contact of over a month 
passed with rough companions, it af- 
forded a unique gratification to associ- 
ate again with gentle-mannered peo- 
ple on terms of equality. Nor was I 
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too tired at night, after a refreshing 
bath, to dress up for supper and enjoy 
an evening stroll with pleasant com- 
pany around town. 

The atmosphere of the place was 
distinctly southern. The people, their 
courteous manners and soft accent had 
all the pleasant and characteristic 
flavor of the south. 

At the Harrison nurseries I re- 
mained two weeks, staying to attend 
the sessions, held at Berlin, of the 
Maryland Horticultural Association. 

Crossing the Maryland peninsula, I 
took boat up the Chesapeake Bay 
toward Washington, my native city. 
Nor do I believe that the Prodigal 
rejoiced more on his home-coming. 

To take a brief retrospect, the trip 
was on a whole more successful than 
anticipated. It seems to me that by 
travelling one may gain a_ wider 
knowledge of agricultural conditions 
than by working all the time in one 
locality. The experience gave me 
what I sadly lacked, the beginning of 
practical knowledge, not to mention 
that fuller understanding of the human 
side of agriculture such as comes from 
a personal experience. 


THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


By G. 


A. Bell 


Assistant Animal Husbandman, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


HEEP at present are practically 
dwellers of the range. In com- 
parison with the range states 

the others, Ohio and Michigan ex- 
cepted, make a rather small showing. 
There were in the United States on 
January 1, 1906, according to the 
Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture, about 50,000,000 sheep, of 
which there were in Montana, 5,751,- 
746; Wyoming, 4.575,042; New 
Mexico, 3,999,443; Idaho, 3,722,585; 
Utah, 2,625,401; Oregon, 2,597,595, 
and California, 2,398,439, or a total 
of 25,670,251 in these six states and 
one territory, or more than one-half 
of the sheep of the United States. 
The range herds (the term flocks is 
seldom used in the West), are largely 


of a Merino foundation. For the 
range it is necessary to have sheep 
which will successfully herd in large 
numbers, and that have the hardiness 
to withstand rigorous climatic condi- 
tions, as well as occassional periods of 
starvation. In addition to these qual- 
ities a typical range sheep must be 
able to travel long distances, for in 
some sections the winter and summer 
ranges are far apart, the sheep being 
driven to the mountainous regions for 
the summer and returned to the plains 
and valleys for the winter. It is 
therefore important that the sheep be 
essentially fitted to rough it. It has 
been found that the ‘‘fine wools’’ pos- 
sess these qualities in a greater degree 
than do the coarser wooled breeds. 
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At present the Rambouillets and 
the large smooth bodied Delaines 
seem to be the most popular of the 
Merinos. It is now believed, how- 
ever, by many of the ranchmen, that 
the Merino should not be bred pure 
for their purpose, and there has been 
a great deal of mutton blood added, 
especially where the ability of the 
range to produce fine lambs has been 
recognized. In many instances Cots- 
wolds, Lincolns, Shropshires, and 
Hampshires have been introduced 
with good success. This has been es 
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driven near his tent where they are 
watched for a short time until they 
lie down, where they usually remain 


until morning, unless frightened by 
wild animals. It is customary to 


have bells on a number of the sheep 
which enables the herder, who is in 
his tent near at hand, to hear them if 
the sheep should start to move away. 
Early in the morning, unless a storm 
is threatening, the herd will start out 
to graze. The shepherd or ‘‘ sheep 
herder,’’ as he is more often termed, 
hastily finishes his breakfast and sets 





EWES AND LAMBS GRAZING ON THE RANGE 


pecially true in producing mutton 
lambs. Some of the best lambs which 
reach our large markets are raised 
and fed on these Western ranges. 

The management of the herd on 
the ranges varies considerably accord- 
ing to the climatic and topographical 
conditions of the country. The sheep 
are usually run in bands of from 1000 
to 2000 in number, exclusive of the 
lambs. Each band is placed in charge 
of a herder who usually has the assist- 
ance of a good dog. During the day 
the sheep are watched by the herder 
and at the approach of night they are 


out after them to see that they do not 
scatter too wide or go too far. At 
noon he inay return to his tent and 
prepare his midday meal, while the 
herd lies quiet for some hours if there 
is any shade of trees or rocks. As 
evening approaches he gathers the 
sheep together and follows them to 
his sleeping quarters. The work is 
not usually laborious, but it calls for 
faithfulness and considerable patience, 
and to be a really first class shepherd, 
requires a deep insight into the ways 
of sheep and of nature as well. 

There are times on some of the 
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ranges during the winter season that 
the sheep are without feed for two or 
three days, or even longer. This 
often occurs after a heavy fall of snow. 
At such times snow plows are used to 
make bare strips along which the 
flocks feed, and in addition to this a 
little hay is often given them and 
sometimes corn. In case of some of 
the more distant flocks, however, it is 
sometimes several days before this 
can be done. 

Shearing on the range occurs at 
different seasons according to the cli- 
matic conditions. This shearing is 
largely done by professional shearers, 
who travel from one part of the coun- 
try to another as the season advances. 
On account of the great amount of 
experience which these men have had, 
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they are able to shear with great 
rapidity ; in fact, a good shearer will 
average one hundred sheep a day. 
Within recent years many plants for 
machine shearing have been estab- 
lished. The number of sheep which 
can be sheared by machines is about 
the same as that done by the profes- 
sional hand shearers. 

There is an intelligent and progres- 
sive people engaged in the sheep in- 
dustry of the West, and they have 
made great strides in upbuilding the 
quality of their flocks in the last ten 
years. That they can and will do 
things is admirably shown by the way 
the sheep scab is being exterminated. 
A few years ago scab was common 
among the flocks; to-day it is a 
rarity. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSED MILK—VII. 
By O. F. Hunziker 


Dairy Husbandman, 


MARKETS 
T HE bulk of the condensed milk 


(especially sweetened  con- 

densed milk), goes where the 
dairy industry is yet in its infancy, or 
where geographic and climatic con- 
ditions absolutely bar the profitable 
husbandry of the dairy cow. This is 
the case in the tropics and in the 
arctic regions. In those countries 
condensed milk has, in many cases, 
become as great a necessity as fresh 
milk is to the inhabitants within the 
temperate zone. 

Most of the sweetened condensed 
milk sold for direct consumption, both 
in domestic and on foreign markets, is 
shipped in hermetically sealed tin 
cans holding 8, 12, 14, 15, 16 or 20 
ounces. The 14, 15 and 16 ounce 
cans are the most popular sizes. 
These are put up in cases holding 48 
cans each and are sold for from $3.00 
to $6.00 per case. It is estimated 
that the sweetened condensed milk in 
cans is from 3 to 6 months old before 
it reaches the consumer. This class 
of goods is usually sold through the 
medium of a jobber or broker and not 
direct to the retailer. First it has to 
be sold, then comes the transportation, 
next the delay in the warehouse of 
the jobber, broker or wholesaler. 
From there it is transferred to the 
shelves of the retail groceries and 
drugstores, where there is again con- 
siderable delay before it reaches the 
hands of the consumer. 

The prices at which sweetened con- 
densed milk in cans sells, depends 
largely on the size of the can, the 
brand, the competition and the season 
ofthe year. In summer when fresh 
milk is cheap and the supply of con- 
densed milk by far exceeds the de- 
mand, there is naturally a drop in the 
price per case of condensed milk. 
The winter and early spring con- 
densed milk brings the highest prices. 
As the price of condensed milk is not 
controlled by any Board of Trade, 
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there is no uniformity of price 
throughout the country. The fluctua- 
tions in the price of this dairy product 
do not usually follow the rise and fall 
of the butter and cheese market. 
They are more largely governed by 
local conditions of supply and de- 
mand, of composition and of the repu- 
tation of the individual brands. 
While sweetened condensed milk is 
sold under hundreds of different labels 
or brands, and while one and the 
same concern may sell scores of differ- 
ent brands, the brand itself has very 
little, if anything, to do with the 
quality or composition of the contents 
of the can. While a condensed milk 
company may put on the market a 
dozen different brands, each sold at 
its own special price, these brands 
usually all contain the same quality 
of milk and may be filled with milk 
from one and the same batch. It is 
customary, in most factories, to fill 
the cans before they are labelled and 
the orders for different brands of con- 
densed milk are filled from the same 
stock. The brands are largely an in- 
strument to increase the sales and to 
‘get around’ the tactics of competi- 
tors. 

The sweetened condensed bulk milk 
which is put up in barrels of 300 to 
600 lbs. capacity, is generally sold 
direct to candy and caramel factories 
and bakeries. It sells for from 4c to 
7c per pound, the price being gov- 
erned by the per cent of fat it contains 
and also by the demand and supply. 


COMPOSITION 


Sweetened condensed milk contains 
all the constituents of fresh milk and 
considerable but varying quantities of 
cane sugar. The relative proportion 
in which the ingredients are repre- 
sented depends on the composition of 
the fresh milk, from which it is made, 
the degree of condensation and the 
per cent of cane sugar added to the 
milk. 
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The following figures show, in 


round numbers, the average composi- 
tion of 50 samples of sweetened con- 
densed milk from 20 different con- 
densed milk companies : 


Water - : - 26.5% 
Fat, 9.0% 
— Proteids 8.5" 
- & . ; ae 2/0 22.6% 
Milk Solids y Milk Sugar, 13-3% 33.6% 
_ Ash, 1.8% 
Cane Sugar - - 40.9%, 
100,00'% 


The water content of sweetened 
condensed milk is largely governed by 
the degree of condensation and the 
amount of cane sugar added. The 
normal variations are within compara- 
tively narrow limits (about 25% and 
27%). The milk solids fluctuate be- 
tween 30° and 379%. The Federal 
Law requires a minimum of 28° milk 
solids. The relation of fat, proteids, 
milk sugar and ash naturally depends 
on the relative per cent of these con- 
stituents in the fresh milk from which 
the condensed milk is made. The 
sweetened condensed milk sold in bar- 
rels is usually made from partly or 
wholly skimmed milk, and, therefore, 
falls below that made from normal 
milk in its fat content. The Federal 
Law demands that in sweetened con- 
densed milk sold in hermetically 
sealed cans, not less than 27.5% of 
the milk solids shall be fat. 

To what extent the milk solids are 
affected during the process of evapora- 
tion in vacuo is not definitely known. 
The heating previous to the condens- 
ing coagulates a part of the milk at- 
bumen and alters the casein to the 
extent that it is not precipitated in 
the normal way when rennet is added 
to the diluted condensed milk. But 
whether the exposure of the milk for 
several hours to violent boiling under 
reduced pressure further changes the 
properties of milk is still an open 
question. It has also been suggested 
that the butter fat may undergo some 
change. This suggestion has been 
taken advantage of by processors, for 
the purpose of explaining to the State 
Milk and Food Inspectors why their 
condensed milk is low in fat. Men 
familiar with the properties of the 
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milk fats readily understand that the 
volatile fats of milk escape during 
the evaporation of milk under reduced 
pressure. However, the volatile fats 
form but a very small part of the total 
milk fats. Moreover, they are also 
lost in the chemical analysis for fat 
(ether extraction), hence their disap- 
pearance from milk would not change 
the results of the fat estimation. 

The practical results show, that, 
where the fresh milk is carefully 
weighed and tested for fat and the 
condensed milk made from it again 
weighed and tested, that the pounds 
of fat found in the condensed milk 
correspond with those of the fresh 
milk, provided, of course, that the 
condensor has been careful, not to 
allow any of the milk in the vacuum 
pan to boil over. 

Most sweetened condensed milks 
contain from 37°¢ to 43% of cane 
sugar, although wider variations are 
not infrequent. In some cases the 
analyses showed as high as 48°¢ and 
in others as low as 30° cane sugar. 

The specific gravity of sweetened 
condensed milk rests within the limits 
of 1.24 and 1.35, according to the de- 
gree of condensation, the per cent of 
fat and the per cent of cane sugar. 
Milk condensed at the ratio of about 
2.8 parts of fresi milk into 1 part of 
condensed milk, and containing about 
9% fat and 40% cane sugar, had a 
specific gravity of from 1.28 to 1.29. 
The specific gravity of sweetened con- 
densed skimmed milk may be as high 
as 1.35; 'f it contains an excess of 
cane sugar it will be still higher. 


FERMENTS 


Sweetened condensed milk is not 
sterile, notwithstanding the fact that 
the ‘‘guarantee’’ conspicuously 
printed on some of the labels, include 
the statement that ‘‘the milk in this 
can is absolutely free from germs.’’ 
There is nothing in the process that 
would cause the destruction of all 
germs in the sweetened condensed 
milk. Bacteriological examinations 
of sweetened condensed milk show 
that the latter contains a variety of 
species of bacteria, both spore bearing 
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and non spore bearing, also yeast and 
moulds. When the fresh milk is 
heated to 180° F. previous to con- 
densing most of the vegetative forms 
of bacteria and other micro-organisms 
are destroyed ; the spores, however, 
are not affected. With the addition 
of the cane sugar a large number of 
germs may gain access to the heated 
milk, depending, of course, largely on 
the purity of the sugar. The temper- 
ature in the vacuum pan is not high 
enough (130° to 140° F.) to prohibit 
their existence. At the completion of 
the process the condensed milk is 
drawn into non-sterile cans, these cans 
are set open into the cooling vat, 
where the condensed milk is stirred 
with non-sterile paddles and without 
protection from the factory air. Then 
it runs through the filling machine 
into the tin cans which are subse- 
quently sealed with caps that have 
passed through the unclean fingers of 
the press hands and sealers. These 
channels of contamination cannot well 
be eliminated. In addition there is 
naturally a great deal of unnecessary 
contamination caused by carelessness, 
and ignorance on the part of the em- 
ployees. It is unreasonable to expect 
that sweetened condensed’ milk, 
though put on the market in hermet- 


A GENUINE SEEDLESS APPLE 
By Je Eliot Cott, G. 


N the morning of March 31st 
O Mr. M. W. Harper of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture while tak- 

ing breakfast at his boarding place, 
cut into an apple which contained 
neither seed nor core. Mr. Harper 
turned his find over to Mr. C. F. 
Kinman and a number of graduate 
students in horticulture who thor- 
oughly examined the specimen. The 
apple was found in a mixed lot and 
there is little hope of its being success- 
fully traced to its origin. The apple 
seemed to be an average sized Bald- 
win with a bright blush on a yellow- 
ish ground. It was without blemish 
from scab or worm. The calyx was 
normal and rather wide open even for 
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ically sealed cans, be sterile. Nor is 
that essential. Where the factory is 
kept in sanitary condition, nothing 
but the best refined cane sugar is 
added to the milk, and a reasonable 
degree of cleanliness is exercised in 
all operations, the germs which do 
find their way into the condensed 
milk belong to the class that are 
rendered inactive, or dormant, Owing 
to the density of the liquid and the 
large per cent of cane sugar it con- 
tains. Density and sugar are the 
agents which preserve the sweetened 
condensed milk. 

On the other hand, where poorly 
refined cane sugar is used, or where 
the sugar has become damp, mouldy 
and sour in storage, or where the 
milk pipes, kettles and other recepta- 
cles do not receive a thorough clean- 
ing daily but are allowed to become 
coated with remnants of decaying 
milk, fermentations of the most dis- 
astrous kind may set in and may 
cause batch after batch of condensed 
milk to spoil. Many condensories 
whose superintendents have been 
guilty of neglect or ignorance in this 
respect have suffered enormous losses, 
and have been ‘‘ forced to the wall.’’ 


(THE END) 


a Baldwin. The quality was good to 
very good. This apple was perfectly 
solid with not a sign of core, carpels 
or seed. It permitted a knife to pass 
through its center as though it were 
made of cheese. In cross section the 
substance was quite uniform in all 
particulars from one side to the other, 
save for a ring of minute dots which 
marked the fibro-vascular bundles of 
the core lines. These were not per- 
ceptible to the teeth when bitten into. 

If the twig which bore this apple 
could be found and propagated and 
should prove healthy and fruitful, we 
would no doubt have a variety of tre- 
mendous commercial value. 


This instance serves to emphasize 
the fact that very often fruit growers 
are oblivious to the great opportuni- 
ties which surround them, and per- 
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haps great fortunes in money are slip- 
ping through their fingers every year. 
Every fruit grower should cultivate 
watchfulness for he never knows when 
his fruit trees may give him a sport 
worth thousands of dollars to him, 
and millions to mankind. 

Some persons have claimed that on 
account of the structure of the apple 
it could never be entirely coreless, and 
that a seedless apple with a core 
would be but little advance over the 
old kind. This specimen, however, 
proved to all those who examined it 
that an absolutely seedless and core- 
less apple with a good flavor, fair size, 
and of very good color had kept in 
perfect condition till the 31st of March, 
had actually been produced, and it is 
natural to suppose that what has been 
produced once may be produced again. 
All praise to the man with eyes sharp 
enough to see such a valuable sport as 
this before it leaves his orchard. Let 
us devoutly hope that the precious 
twig which bore this remarkable fruit 
will not be so unfortunate as to be 
pruned away and burned on the brush 
heap this winter, and that another 
opportunity will be given blind and 
negligent mankind to take the fruits 
which Providence provides 


ENTOMOLOGY AS SOMETIMES 
WRIT AT CORNELL 


Compiled by Prof. Slingerland from 
examination papers 
CONCLUDED 

‘‘ Insects grow in stages principally 
although most of them when the 
medium size is reached.’’ 

‘‘ Insects grow usually in the spring 
and summer. They grow by stages.’’ 

‘‘Insects grow by changing from 
one form to another; usually, the 
change is going on in the winter.’’ 

‘‘ A larva is the egg of a butterfly.’’ 

‘‘A caterpillar is the insect after 
the change from the larva.’’ 

‘‘A maggot is the eggs of the fly.’’ 

‘‘A caterpillar is a larva that feed 
on the outside of its host. The mag- 
got feeds inside. 

‘* Caterpillar—the adult worm.’’ 
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‘‘ A caterpillar is the adult stage of 
the moth.”’ 

‘‘ A caterpillar is the pupa state of 
a butterfly.’’ 

‘‘Larva is the second stage, sight 
of which usually produces a shudder 
in the fair sex.’’ 

‘* A chrysalis is the larva state of a 
butterfly.’’ 

‘‘A chrysalid is the name given to 
the pupa stage of a grasshopper.’’ 

‘‘ A pupa is the shell covering the 
insect from which comes the cocoon.’’ 

‘“A cocoon is the shell or little 
house that an insect makes in which 
it lavs its eggs.’’ 

‘‘A nymph is the last stage of an 
insect’s life, which only lasts about 
two weeks, only long enough for it to 
lay its eggs.’’ 

‘‘ A nymph is the adult form before 
full grown.’’ 

‘*A nymph is the adult insect.’’ 

‘‘A nymph is the stage where com- 
plete metamorphosis has taken place 
and insect is ready to lay eggs.’’ 

‘*Sucking insects have a pair of 
antennae which punch their way 
through the bark or whatever the in- 
sect is living on and then the tubes 
are forced down in the place of the 
antennae.’’ 

‘*Sucking insects introduce their 
upper lip into the leaf or stem of the 
plant and with a hair-like arrange- 
ment provided for the purpose suck 
up its juices.’ (A sort of hair-lipped 
arrangement. ) 

‘* Insects eat in two general ways, 
biting and sucking. Some biting in- 
sects chew their food, others do not. 
Some sucking insects suck up the sap 
of flowers with an instrument like a 
needle, others do not use such a thing 
to suck up their food.’’ 

‘*The Codling-moth lays its eggs 
on the little apples just before the 
blossoms open.’’ 

‘* Kerosene emulsion is sometimes 
used on insects that breath through 
the pores of the body.”’ 

‘‘Some General Farm Practices 
that may be employed against insects 
are: Strength, common sense, punc- 
tuality, to start at the proper time. 
Stick-to-it-iveness.’’ 
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Tue Countryman Board 
Next for 1907-8 will be :— 
Year Editor, H. H. Schutz, 

‘o7; Alumni Editor, E. 
L. D. Seymour, ’09; Associate Edi- 
tors, A. W. McKay, ‘os, M. C. Bur- 
ritt, 'o8, E. L. Baker, ’og, and W. H. 
Alderman, ‘08; Business Manager, 
EK. G. McCloskey, ‘og; Assistant 
3usiness Managers, S. F. Willard, 
‘og, R. H. Dayton, Sp., G. H. Mil- 
ler, ‘09. 

Tothis board we extend all good 
wishes for a very successful year. 
The success of the Countryman has 
come to mean much both to the alum- 
ni and students of the College of 
Agriculture. Steadily through suc- 
cessive years there has been built up 
a reputation such that the Countryman 
stands for all that is best and highest 
in agriculture. To maintain this repu- 
tation and to advance it in pace with 
the College of Agriculture is the trust 
which the new board assumes. 

With this issue the present board 
finishes its task and prepares to give 
place to this later generation. We 
confidently hope that they will take 
greater strides ahead than we have 
been able to do, making our attempts 
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seem feeble and our issues look like 
last year’s straw hat. If we give up 
the paper gladly it was because it was 
hard work, and if we look back sadly 
it is because the hard work was good 
fun. 


BECAUSE Cornell gradu- 
ates have done the best 
work the Cornell College 
of Agriculture is known 
as the best in the country. 


Afterward 


In agri 
cultural lines Cornell men are in de- 
mand. It is even said that complaints 
are heard because discrimination is 
made in their favor 

The fame of the college and its 
graduates does not rest upon the fac- 
ulty, courses, or equipment of the 
school but upon the ability of its 
graduates to produce results. The 
test of an institution is the worth 
of its alumni. The colleges with 
the right alumni need = send out 
no illustrated syllabi. Hach man is 
an advertisement for or against his 
college. very man who leaves the 
College of Agriculture is watched by 
the people among whom he lives 
The name of the college is not ad- 
vanced by ranting about the beauties 
of its scenery, the completeness of its 
buildings, or the wisdom of its fac- 
ulty. The name of the college is ad- 
vanced by every alumnus who makes 
good. 

Of all that have gone from Cornell, 
the men this year are the best pre- 
pared. With an enlarged faculty, 
equipment and schedule of courses 
the college gives a better preparation 
than ever before. It is, therefore, 
expected that the graduates leaving 
this year shall prove the best advertise- 
ment the college has ever had. This 


can only be done by producing the 


best and the most work. 
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A SUMMER on a good 
farm is one of the best 
courses that a student 
can elect. 

The professors evidently find diffi- 
culty in keeping their courses touch- 
ing the ground. Even with 
modern 


In the 
Good Old 


Summer Time 


our 
luckless 
student is still dragged through the 


improvements the 
mazes of extraneous discourses and 
antiquated text-books. Much time is 
wasted in airy flights of the warmer 
variety. 

The course on the farm is strictly to 
the point, clarifying the knowledge 
gained during the winter and showing 
The 
to the ground—too 


new needs for more knowledge. 
course is tight 
tight sometimes for the muscles of the 
' student. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


Professor B. kk. Fernow, who was 
recently appointed to Professor of 
Forestry at State College, Pennsyl- 


vania, has been offered the position of 


the Dean of the Faculty of Forestry 
at the University of Toronto. Prof. 
Kernow will, in this position, have 
charge of the organization of one of 
the most complete systems of Forestry 
education on this continent. The 
University expects to set apart a large 
forest reservation which will be at the 
entire disposal of the school. Univer- 
sity extension work of the broadest 
kind is contemplated. 


k 


The University of Wisconsin is con- 
ducting an active campaign against 
the spread of tuberculosis in the state. 
A bill has been introduced into the 
legislature which provides for the 
testing of all cattle before they are 
sold. The dairymen are already pro- 
tected against the danger of infection 
from affected cattle being brought into 
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Unless you have serious conflicts 
elect the following course which is not 
in the schedule but which ought to 
be :— 


Lots of work 
Credit 


‘1. Practical Farming. 
and little talk. Summer term only. 


none. Pay small. Lectures whenever you 
make a mistake. Laboratory M., T., W., 
Th., F., S., 4 A. M.-7 P. M. Instructors, 
the Soil, the Plants, the Animals, and a 
Farmer.’’ 

The Countryman will 
December, pay fifty cents each for 
1903 the first ten copies of 


The Cornell Countrym, 
issue of December, 1903, that are re- 
ceived at the office in good condition. 
Please look these up. 


the state and an effort will be made to 
prevent the spread of the disease from 
herd to herd within the state. Dean 
Russell. who besides being at the head 
of the Department of Bacteriology in 
the University, is also a member of 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board of 
Wisconsin and has given instruction in 
the use of tuberculin to the members 
of the University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Association. This numbers 
over one thousand members and is 
comprised of young farmers all over 
the state who have been former stu- 
dents of the University. 


At the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, a com- 
mission was provided for, which 
should inquire into the organization 
and policy which should prevail in the 
matter of expenditure of public funds 
in agricultural research. President 
L. H. Bailey has appointed to this 
commission David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University, Carroll 
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D. Wright of Clarks College, Dr. H. 
P. Armsby of the Pennsylvania Sta- 
ticn, Dr. W. H. Jordan of the Geneva 
Station and Gifford Pinchot of the 
Forest Service. 


* 


Dr. D. E. Salmon, who was for- 
merly the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has been 
appointed to the charge of the Veter- 
inary Department of a university in 
Montevideo, Uraguay. He recently 
sailed and will begin his work at once. 


* 


Argentine Republic is to test the 
efficacy of Von Behring’s treatment of 
tuberculosis. He will establish a hos- 
pital in Buenos Ayres where he will 
treat cattle which have reacted to the 
tuberculin test on being imported. 
All animals which fail to respond to 
the treatment after six months will be 
killed. Those which are reported 
cured will be kept under strict surveil- 
lance for three years when they will 
be slaughtered and a thorough post 
mortem examination made. Tuber- 
culosis is extremely destructive in 
Argentine and the cattle owners suf- 
fer heavily through the ravages of the 
disease. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Financial Report of the Cornell 
University Poultry Association for 
1906-7 : 








Balance from 1905-6 $ 15.76 
Total receipts from show-fees, 
books sold, etc., 545.62 
Bills to collect 4.95 
Value of books on hand 59.50 
Credits $625.83 
Bills paid $559.46 
Bills unpaid 47.21 
Debits $606.67 
Balance on hand $ 19.16 


Respectfully submitted, 
C.F. BOEHLER, 


April 22, 1907. Supt. of Show. 





Counts yman 


The last Assembly of the year was 
held in the new buildings on the even- 
ing of May 2. The program con- 
sisted of selections by the Agricultural 
Glee Club, and a reading from Emer- 
son by Dean Bailey, together with a 
recitation of twoof his own poems, 
was given in the auditorium, and the 
latter part of the evening was spent 
in the corridors and rooms of the 
main building. Though the attend- 
ance was rather small the evening 
was made an enjoyable one, largely 
through the efforts of the hostesses- 
Mesdames Lyon, Gilmore, Stocking, 
and Riley, who were assisted by 
Messrs. Miller, Phelps and Burritt. 


The agricultural baseball team 
played its first game at the Alumni 
field against the Veterinary team, on 
April 20, winning by a score of 10 to 
o. The line upof the team was as 
follows: pitcher, E. H. Anderson ; 
catcher, C. J. Grant; 1st base, E. G 
McCloskey; 2nd base, C. F. Boehler 
3d base, G. H. Miller; short-stop, O 
E. Brown; outfield, G. W. Mver, C. 
H. Chase, H. J. Rutherford and J. S 
Clark 

On May 3, the team won from the 
Civil Engineers by a score of 7 to 5 
playing practically the same team as 
before. The men are practicing every 
afternoon and prospects are bright for 
a successful season. 


A successful meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Association was held on the 
evening of April 23. H.C. Pierce 
presented a report of a committee to 
attend to the amendments to the Con 
stitution of the Association. These 
had to do with the new organization 
for student control, and were to be 
further discussed at the next meeting. 
After outlining plans for the Dedica- 
tion celebration, a report was heard 
from F. S. Hayden upon the Exten- 
sion Work. The program of the 
evening consisted of talks by H. E. 
Ross, ’06 and C. S. Wilson, ’05, upon 
Chances for Young Men in Dairy 
Lines, and Horticulture respectively 
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Prizes won by students in Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandry, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Winter 1906-’07. 

PRIZE FOR HIGHEST GEN- 
ERAL STANDING. C. U. Poultry 
Department prize of $5 for the high- 
est standing among Winter Course 
students, given by a member of the 
instructing staff, won by Henry E. 
Sibenman, Winter Poultry Course, 
’07, Peekskill, N. Y., average, 9223 %. 

PRIZE FOR BEST POULTRY 
HOUSE PLANS. C. U. Poultry As- 
sociation, care of Mr. H. C. Pierce, 
President, prize of $5 for best specifi- 
cations and poultry house best adapted 
to local conditions of contestant, Miss 
A. Hooker, Winter Poultry Course 
’07, Geneseo, N. Y. 

PRIZES FOR BEST STUDENT 
JUDGING. Score Card. E G. Wyc- 


CANDIDATES FOR THE 








koff, Ithaca, N. Y. and James G. Hal- 
pin, Agricultural College, Mich., 
prizes, value $20, R. E. Krathwohl, 
Buffalo, N. Y. E. G. Wyckoff and 
Geo. L. Ammerman, Cazenovia, N. 
Y., prizes, value $15, R. N. Tyler, 
Winter Poultry Course ’07, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Cyphers Incubator Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., prize, value $4, for 
regular students, E. D. Hewes, Ber- 
gen, N. Y. Same prize, $4. for Win- 
ter Course students, T. A. Goessling, 
Winter Poultry Course ’07, West New 
Brighton, N. Y 

Comparison Judging. T. F. Me- 
Grew, Washington, D. C., care of the 
‘* Feather,’’ prize for best comparison 
judging: First, value $3, G. W. Con- 
over, Special '07, Englishtown, N. Y. 
Second, value $2, Henry Wilson, 
Winter Poultry Course '07, Castile, 
N. Y. 


DEGREE OF PH.D., 1907 


Mr. Coit was born in 1880 at San 
Antonio, Texas. He attended the 
public school at Salisbury, N. C., and 
the military school at Lenoir, N. C. 
Four vears manager of market garden, 
Dallas, Tex. Was graduated B.Agr. 
from N.C. A. & M. College in 1903. 
Instructor in Hort. Home Correspond- 
ence Schools. Elected Editor Cornell 
Countryman for ‘o5-’06. Elected 
Fellow in Agriculture for 'o5 -'o6. 
Mr. Coit is a member of Gamma 
Alpha, Sigma Xi, Lazy Club, and 
Agricultural Association. 








P. B. FLETCHER 
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Miss Fletcher was born in Harrison 
Valley, Penn., and prepared at the 
Bainbridge High School in 1893, grad- 
uated from Oneonta State Normal, 
1896-7, and taught for four years in 
the public schools. Miss Fletcher re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. A. from 
Cornell in 1g04. During the past 
three years she has been librarian of 
the Flower Veterinary Library and 
editor of Agricultural Department of 
Ithaca Daily News, Sigma Xi and 
member of the Countryman Board for 
1900-7. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF M.S. IN AGR., 1907 


Mr. Chakravarty was born in 1882, 
in the district of Dacca, Bengal, 
India. He entered the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1898 and held a Govern- 
ment Scholarship for two years. He 
received his A.B degree in 1g02 and 
entered the College of Agriculture, 
Bengal, from which he graduated in 
1904. He entered Cornell University 
in 1905 and has been specializing in 
Agronomy and Dairving. On his 
return he expects to work in the agri- 
cultural department of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club 
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I. N. CHAKKAVARTY 


Mr. Clark was born at Glover, 
Vermont. He received hisearly edu- 
cation in the district schools and 
Derby academy. He graduated from 
the Universitv of Vermont in 1897 
and after graduation taught in the 
public schools of that State for two 
years. He was a book-keeper in a 
creamery for two and one-half years. 
He spent the remainder of the time 
on a farm before coming to Cornell. 
Mr. Clark is Assistant Agronomist of 
Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion and isa member of Sigma Nu 
and Sigma Xi. 
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Mr. Dutt was born at Calcutta, 
India, in 1881. After graduating 
from the New Indian School in 1897, 
he entered the Calcutta University 
and obtained the A.B. degree in 1902. 
The same year he entered the Agri- 
cultural College, Bengal, from which 
he graduated in 1904. He entered 
Cornel University in 1905 where he is 
especially interested in Agronomy and 
Entomology. On his return to India 
expects to join the agricultural staff he 
of the Government of Bengal. He is 
a member of the Cosmopolitan Club. 








A. E. GHOSH 


Mr. Kinman was born in II]linois in 
1880. Since 1885 his home has been 
in Kansas. In 1904 he graduated 
from the Kansas Agricultural College 
and went to Alabama as assistant hor- 
ticulturist in the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. In 1906 he secured a leave 
of absence from his duties in Alabama, 
and since that time has been pursuing 
graduate work in the Horticultural 
Department at Cornell University. 
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H. S. DUTT 

Mr. Ghosh was born in the District 
of Dacca, Bengal, India. He matric- 
ulated at the Dacca Collegiate School 
and obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at the Caleutta University in 
1g01 ; studied law for one year and 
then entered the Provincial College ot 
Agriculture, Bengal, where he secured 
a diploma in 1905. Mr. Ghosh is 
sent by the Government of Bengal for 
two years’ training in Agriculture. 
He has specialized in Horticulture and 
Agronomy in which he has been carry- 
ing on research work. On his return to 
India next winter he will teach in 
the Bengal College of Agriculture. 











c. F. KINMAN 





R. MATHESON 


Mr. Morgan was born at Hamp- 
shire, Illinois in 1877 and lived ona 
farm till eighteen years old. He 
graduated from the High School in 
1895 and then attended the Illinois 
State Normal Universitv from which 
he graduated in 1899. Heattended the 
University of Illinois from which he 
graduated in 1905 in the General 
Science Course. Six months he 
taught at the Burlington High School, 
Iowa, and for the year 1906 as princi- 
pal of the Normal Training School at 
De Kalb, Illinois. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Mr. Matheson was born in Picton 
County, Nova Scotia, Canada and 
graduated from the Picton County 
Academy and later from the School of 
Agriculture, Truro, N.S. Mr. Mathe- 
son specialized in) Entomology and 
received his B.S. A. at Cornell in 
1906. Member of Sigma X14. 





0. S. MORGAN 


Mr. Sil was born in Calcutta, 
India, in 1882 and obtained school 
and college training at Duff College, 
Calcutta with first class matriculation 
in 1898. He entered college the 
same year and was Duff, London and 
Edinburgh Scholar throughout his 
college years. In 1902 he received 
the Bachelor's Degree in Arts from 
Calcutta University. In 1904 he 
graduated from the Higher Agricul- 
tural Department of Engineering Col- 
lege, Silpur. Heexpects to enter the 
Government Agricultural Staff of Ben- 
gal, India. Member Sigma Xi and 
Cosmopolitan Club. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF B. S. IN AGR., 1907 
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F. ALEMAN 


Mr. Aver came from Angola, Erie 
Co., N. Y. He entered Cornell asa 
special student with the class of ’06. 
Recognizing the superior advantages 
of a regular course, he left the college 
at the end of his second year to com- 
plete his preparatory work by a year 
at the Ithaca High School. Mr. Ayer 
has taken most of the courses offered 
in Dairy Industry and Animal Hus- 
bandry. After graduation he goes to 
fill a position at the Hampton Normal 
and Industrial Institute at Hampton, 
Va., where he will have charge of the 
dairy herd of 40 cows and will teach 
Animal Husbandry. 


Mr. Aleman was born in 1881 in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina, ‘‘ the 
metropolis of South America.’’ He 
prepared for Cornell in the National 
College of Argentina. Since coming 
to Cornell he has been prominent in 
various activities and leaves a strong 
Cornellian. He is about to spend a 
year or more in Europe, India, China 
and Japan and will return to Argen- 
tina to supervise his father’s estates. 
Member of Delta Upsilon Fraternity 
and the ‘‘ Tertulia’’ Club. 











I,, F. AYER 

































G. G. BURLINGAME 


Mr. Cleeves was born in 1882 on 
a farm at Meadowbrook, Orange, 
Co., N. Y. After graduating from 
the Cornwall High School he entered 


Union College with the intention of 


following the electrical engineering 
course, but his love of the country 
could not stand the prospect of living 
between walls of brick. He came to 
Cornell and entered the Agricultural 
College as sophomore. He has selected 
his courses with the idea of operating 
a mixed system of farming. 





G. D. COOPER 
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Mr. Burlingame is from Syracuse, 
N. Y., and while at Cornell has speci- 
alized in Dairying and Horticulture. 
He isa member of the Chi Phi Frater- 
nity and has played on the Cornell 
Tennis Team for four years. 





E. W. CLEEVES 


Mr. Cooper was born in Auburn, 
N. Y., where he resided until fourteen 
years old, since then his home has 
been in the country east of Auburn. 
He graduated from Auburn High 
School with the class of 1903 and 
entered Cornell with the class of 1907. 


After a year spent in the College of 


Arts he entered the College of Agri- 
culture where he has specialized in 
Landscape Architecture. He was 
elected President of the Agricultural 
Association in his senior year. After 
graduation he willenter the employ 
of a Landscape Architect for the first 
few years. 






























































Mr. Dragoshinoff was born in Sev- 
lievo, Bulgaria, in 1883. He studied 
three years in the Gymnasium in Sev- 
lievo. Then entered Robert College 
(an American College in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey), where he received 
the degree of A.B. in June, 1904. In 
the fall of 1904 he entered the Agri- 
cultural College in Cornell University. 
He is going to Germany to continue 
his studies for one year before he goes 
back to Bulgaria on the farm. 





V. R. FRENCH 


Mr. Goldhaar was born in New 
York City in 1884 and attended the 
public schools and the DeWitt Clinton 
High School. In 1903 he entered the 
College of the City of New York pur- 
suing a scientific mechanical course. 
In 1905 he entered the Junior year of 
the College of Agriculture and has 
specialized in soils. He expects to 
enter the Soil Survey of the United 
States and later to carry on research 
work in Soil Physics. 
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Db. G. DRAGOSHINOFF 


Miss French was born in Cincin- 
nati, O. She prepared for college in 
Miss Butler’s School at Walnut Hills, 
the high school at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and the high school at Ambherst, 
Mass., where she graduated in 1903. 
After two years at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, she came to 
Cornell where she has continued her 
study of ayriculture. After gradua- 
ting, she expects to get a Master’s de- 
gree at Iowa Agricultural College. She 
organized the Cat Show, the Esper- 
anto Club and the Girl's Track Team. 








J. GOLDHAAR 








H. B. GRUBB 


Mr. Grubb was born at York, Eng- 
land, in June, 1883. He obtained his 
education at that place, leaving school 
in 1900. For four years he studied 
the fruit and nursery business in 


England. In September, 1904, he 
entered Cornell as a special student in 
agriculture, entering the regular 
course in February, 1906. He has 


specialized in horticulture and land- 
scape architecture. 





M. GUNNISON 


Cornell Countryman 


Mr. Grubb was born at York, Eng- 
land in 1881 and finished his prepara- 
tory studies at Bootham School, York. 
In 1904 he entered Cornell as a special 
student in horticulture but took up 
Rural Art and became a regular stu- 
dent. Mr. Grubb expects to return 
next year for post-graduate work. 





N. H. GRUBB 


Miss Gunnison was born at Erie, 
Penn., and attended the Erie Acad- 
emy, Lasell Seminary and Chicago 
University. She was reference libra- 
rian in the Erie Public Library for five 
years and is now pursuing agriculture 
on her farm at Harbor Creek, Erie 
Co., Penn., where she hopes to make 
a specialty of fruit and poultry. 
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Mr. Hammar was born in BrOnne- 
stad, Sweden in 1880. He attended 
Kristianstad’s and Lund’s Gymnasia. 
After eight years of experience in 
tropical Brazil he found his way to 
the Cornell Agricultural College in 
1903. He is especially interested in 
Entomology and the science § of 
Natural History. During the fall and 
witter of 1906 he took part in Louisi- 
ana Geological Survey. He is a 
member of the Agassiz Club, Cosmo- 
politan Club. Gamma Alpha and Sig- 
ma Xi. When through college he 
in tendsto take up entomology as his 
life work. 








M. JENKINS 


Miss Kleniewska was born in Neiz- 
dow, Poland. She went to school at 
Breslau, Germany and came to Amer- 
ica in 1903; prepared for college at 
Ivy House School, Germantown, 
Phila., and entered the Iowa State 
College with the class of 1908 asa 
student in agronomy. After spending 
one year there she came to Cornell 
University. After she gets a master’s 
degree in agriculture she will return 
home and manage her father’s estate 
in Poland. 
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A. G. HAMMAR 


Miss Jenkins was born on a farm 
near Walton, N. Y. She was gradu- 
ated from Walton High School in 
1903 and the same fall entered Cornell 
as a regular student in the college of 
agriculture. She was brought up on 
a dairy and fruit farm and while in 
college has made dairy industry her 
specialty, expecting to follow this line 
of work in the future. 








. KLENIEWSKA 











FE. W. LELAND 


Mr. Morse comes from Lowville, 
N. Y. He prepared for college in his 
native town at Lowville Academy. 
Having taken the Latin Scientific and 
Normal courses in his ‘‘prep’’ school, 
he was well fitted to specialize in 
Agronomy and Agrostology at the 
Cornell College of Agriculture. Upon 
leaving Cornell, he expects to follow 
up experimental work with the grass 
and forage crops. 





S. H. PERKY 
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Mr. Leland came from Springville, 
N.Y. He prepared for college at 
Griffith Institute in his home town. 
Entering the Cornell College of Agri- 
culture in the fall of 1903, he took 
special work in Horticulture and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. Mr. Leland ex- 
pects to remain at Cornell another 
year for more work in Agricultural 
Chemistry. 





W. J. MORSE 


Mr. Perky was born in Denver, 
Col., in August, 1880. After receiv- 
ing his B.S.A. he intends to remain 
to take a Ph D., the subject of his 
advanced work being Rural Sociology. 
He was one of the founders of Zhe 
Cornell Countryman and was Asso- 
ciate Editor during its first year. He 
was also the first chairman of the 
committee which organized the Ex- 
perimenters’ League, and for three 
years helped conduct the Agricultural 
Students Extension Work. He is a 
member of Alpha Zeta. 
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Mr. Pierce was born at Worcester, 
Mass., and graduated from the Wor- 
cester English High School in rgor. 
He entered Sibley College in 1902 but 
changed to take Agriculture in 1905. 
After graduation he goes to Iowa 
State College as Instructor in charge 
of Poultry. He is a member of 
Cerebus, Cosmopolitan Club, Masonic 
Club, Countryman Board (3) and 
President of the Cornell University 
Poultry Association (4). 





H. F. PRINCE 


Mr. Roberts was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1885 After graduating 
from the Hempstead High school, he 
entered the College of Agriculture 
with the class of 1906. Because of 
the typhoid fever, however, he did 
not return until the following year 
thus entering the class of 1907. Since 
his return, Mr. Roberts has devoted 
his time to a rather general course, 
specializing if any in horticulture. 
Mr. Roberts made his class numerals 
in baseball and captained the first 
Agricultural Intercollege Baseball 
Team. 
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H. C. PIERCK 

Mr. Prince graduated from the 
High School at Bloomington, IIl., in 
1900. After working in horticultural 
lines for three years in Illinois and 
Michigan, he entered Cornell as a 
special student but changed to the 
regular course in the next year. He 
has specialized in poultry and land- 
scape architecture. Expects to com- 
mence farming July first in Colorado. 
He has served as director of the 
Poultry Association for three years 
and is Alumni Editor of Zhe Cornell 
Countryman. 





J. S. ROBERTS 








H. H. SCHUTZ 


Mr. Shepard was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1884 and was prepared at 
Masten Park High School in that 
city. He entered the regular four- 
year course in 1903 and has given 
most of his time to general agricul- 
tural subjects, especially the branches 
of soilsand farm management. Mr. 
Shepard expects to spend a few years 
getting practical experience and then 
return to Cornell for more specialized 
studies. 
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Mr. Schutz was born at El Paso, 
Texas, in 1882 and was graduated 
from the High School there. He 
studied at the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, tak- 
ing the academic course and special- 
izing in chemistry in which he acted 
as assistant for two years. Mr. Schutz 
came to Cornell in 1905, registering 
in Agriculture. Member of Alpha 
Zeta, Cosmopolitan Club, Texas Club. 





B. SHEPARD 


Mr. Tong was born in Canton, 
China, in 1884. He graduated Prov- 
incial School (Chinese) and received 
his English education at the Queen's 
College, Hong Kong. In 1904 he 
was sent by his government to the 
United States to study Agriculture 
and has since made a specialty of 
Agronomy. After graduation Mr. 
Tong expects to stay at Cornell for 
another year to pursue post-graduate 
courses. 
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THE 
Ideal Gasoline Sprayer 


Four Cycle 2'3; Horse-power engine with Horizontal Brass 
Lined Pump. Supplies 1o nozzies, and maintains a steady 
presure of 100 to 200 pounds, as desired. Fills its own tank. 
Runs so quietly horses are not frightened; has an extra pulley for 
ail purposes besides spraying. Has 200 gallon tank with automatic 
agitators. Weight of engine and pump 450 lbs.—total weight in- 
cluding wagon 1650 lbs. 


We also manufacture the famous 


EMPIRE KING GARFIELD KNAPSACK 
ORCHARD MONARCH WATSON 


and a full line of hand and power sprayers and spray nozzels. Does 
experience count? We have been building spraying machines 
since 1882. Ask for catalogue. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 


78 ELEVENTH STREET ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Jn writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Sanitary Tanks, Vats, Etc. 


THE FAMOUS CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 


We have a special proposition to Butter 
Makers or Managers of Creameries and 
Cheese Factories. Let us tell you about it. 


All Kinds of Dairy Supplies and Apparatus 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Cortland, N. Y. 





-——: —1—} The Only SPRING Lock 
4 DOUBLE Stay Wire Fence 
Be ON THE MARKET 


Stock or Hog Fence, Cemetery or Lawn 
You Can Not Find a Better One 


\ heavy fence, at a moderate 











beees 


price, and built to meet your 
demands. 


You order what you want, 
and pay for what you order. 


If you have never seen our 
fence, we will send sample by 
mail. Write usand tell us your 
needs. 


Knox FenceCo. 
Actual Size Lock Labanon, N. J. | 





In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL. COUNTRYMAN 
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The Standard 


Harrow 
Company 





kk: 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Dept. S 








Standard Liquid Sprayer 


A perfect sprayer that over- 
comes all troubles of pump and 
nozzle machines. 


Kills bugs, prevents blight. 
Thoroughly profitable for the 
grower of potatoes, beans, peas, 
celery, etc. Kills wild mus- 
tard without injury to 
the crop. 








A successful digger of great 
power and minimum draft. Us- 
ual method of separation and 


elevation greatly inproved. 





Cuts manure finer and spreads 
more uniformly than any other 
machine. One leaver puts entire 


machine into operation. Safety 





end gate and hood for beater. 





ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


in writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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- This man made 
*8325°2 Clear-Profit 
from 7 COWS on 

alOAcreFarm in 


$832.50 a yearis big profit from 7 cows. 


Almost $120 a year per Cow on an average. 
More than many dairymen make on their whole herd. 
This man’s own story, telling just how he did it,— and is 
doing it today,— makes mighty interesting reading. 
In it he gives valuable advice regarding selection of 
stock, feeding, handling of product, etc. Every line is 
chuck full of interesting, practical, money-making 
i pointers to dairymen. 
Every one milking cows should read it. 
If you write today, asking for ‘Profit Book- 
let No. 39 ”’, you will geta copy FREE, by ad- 
dressing, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO. 
466 BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 





“POMONA” 


An Unusually Powerful 
Sprayer for Orchards 





No Leather Packings— All Work- 
ing Parts Bronzed—Valves 
Easily Accessible for 
Examination. 


We manufacture a most Complete Line 












of Hand and Power Sprayers. Our most 
mportant results have been originally sug- 
gested by Fruit Growers and perfected 
through our knowledge of pump building- 


Let us sexv vou a] The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


CATALOGUE 







Describing the ‘‘POMONA,” ‘‘Savealot,”’ 
“Fruttall,” and ‘Standard Barrel” Seneca Falls N. Y. 
apne coeenarecememe New York Boston Pittsburg Chicago 


Also’Complete Line of DOUBLE- 
ACTINGand POWER SPRAYERS. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


: A MAGAZINE 
> FOR 
NATURE- 
os LOVING BOYS 
Williams Brothers : AND GIRLS 
Ithaca, New York : ITHACA, NEW YORK 
“* — S.T. NEVINS 
Well-drilling Machinery and Tools : > ee ee 
: CLOTHING 
: AND 
* GENT’S FURNISHINGS 


® = =§MERCHANT: TAILORING 
» 
: 


Swift's 
Digester Tankage 


The Champion Hog Feed 


Protein . 60 percent 
Phosphates 6 per cent 
Fat .. . 8 percent 


The Prize Winners at the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1906, were fed 
Swift’s Digester Tankage 
MINT JULEP, a pure Yorkshire Barrow, owned by Thomas H. Canfield, Lake Park, 
Minnesota, was the grand Champion Barrow of the Show. The Grand Champion 
car-lot in the Swine Division was a mixed load of 240-lb. hogs owned by C. L. Hess, 
Hopedale, Illinois. These hogs showed remarkable quality and perfect market finish, 
which their owners freely admit was largely due to the fact that Swift’s Digester Tankage 
formed part of the ration used in preparing them for the Exposition. 
Send for our new booklet entitled ‘ Protein for Profit.” 


Swift & Company 


E. St. Louis St. Joseph 


GUARANTEE 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Ft. Worth 


—$—$—$—<_—<_ $_ $_ _ _ _ _ _—_— SS ==—aH 
in writing advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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"A CAMERA IS A GREAT HELP 
TO A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


OU CAN TAKE PICTURES of the dif- 
| ferent kind of trees which you might use in 
ot | laying out a plot of ground. Or another 


way: would be to take pictures of well laid 








out tracts. By making comparisons you would get 
many good suggestions. A camera can be bought 


at almost any price. 


AT THE CO-OP 


Have you called on 


W. H. SISSON 


for your spring suit >? 











If not, why not? 


We have a full assortment of spring goods 


Call early and make your selections 


156 East State Street 





mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manu- 
factured for us to conform to the requirements of the college 
man by the best makers in the country, and is sold at bottom 
prices. Same price to students and town people. Suits 
from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keep- 
ing with our high standard of Clothing. 


“If not we make it right” 118 East State Street 


WINTER SHOES. )obinson’s Photograph Shop 


205 NORTH AURORA STREET 
From $3.50 to $6.00 
s I HERE is where you get those Stunt Photographs 
; In the Newest Lasts 
. and Leathers. 


MORRISON 
LET US SHOW YOU The Tailor 


ih Holstein-Freisian Bull Calves 
We Can Save Johanna Aaggie’s Lad 


Tou Monev 19 A.R. O. sisters, 8 A. R.O. brothers with 53 A. R.O. 
Y u [ ney daughters. His four nearest dams av. 85.9 lbs. milk in | 
day, 23.6 lbs. butter in 7 days, 17,824 lbs. milk in | year, 
727 Ibs. butter in | year. His sire won Grand Champion 
Prize, World's Fair at St. Louis. His dam made 22.9 lbs. 
butter in 7 days, 766 lbs. butter in | year. Butter at a 
food cost of 4.6 cents a pound. We have 1!2 of his Bull 
Calves for sale. | to 14 months old, $50 to $100, out of 


e great producing cows. If you want good ones send for 
orhis & Duff “= 


THE WINTERS FARM 
204 East State Street SMITHBORO, - - NEW YORK 


Jn writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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“AUTO-SPRAY” NO. 11 


Adapted to 


Spraying Potatoes, Small 
Fruit and Truck 


and convertable for use in the 


a yA Orchard and for all 
7 Spraying Purposes 


s 
é 






H. A. Allis, Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
\ writes: “ You have the best sprayer yet 
= put in the field.” 

SOME POINTS OF EXCELLENCE: Wheels 3 ft. 8 in. in diam. 
and warranted stronger than that supplied with any other style of horse power 
sprayer on the market. Axle |} in. in diam., on other sprayers axle is | } in. 
Transmission of power more simple and direct than any heretofore 
attempted in horse power machines. Double acting with cyclinder 2} in. in diam. 
Air chambers of 10 gal. capacity. Perfect agitation Safety valve. 
Spray nozzles adjustable vertically and horizontally for any size or width of row. 
Ratchet drives on both wheels preventing side draft. The draft 
is lighter than that of any other machine manufactured, notwith- 
standing the tank has capacity of 65 or 100 gal. Develops 150 Ib. pres- 
sure. Especially designed for Bordeaux. 

This machine works easier, develops higher pressure, gives less expense for 
repairs, less trouble with clogged nozzles, better results, lasts longer and gives 
better satisfaction than any sprayer on earth. 


“AUTO-SPRAY ” 


Most useful and most generally used of all spray 
pumps. 200,000 satisfied customers. Indispensable for 
greenhouse, poultry houses, garden and for small potato 
fields. Mr. Geo. T. Powell, President of the Agricultural 
Experts’ Association, |20 Broadway, New York, writes 
as follows: “I am very much pleased with the ‘Auto- 
Spray’ at my own place, and shall recommend it very 
generally. It is so very convenient for use in gardens 
upon roses and every kind of garden plant that! will 
take pleasure in speaking of its value before the classes to 
which I am giving lectures. The sprayer is a much higher 
grade than many that are offered, and | think the price all right.” 


The E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ASK FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE 





PATENTED. 


in writing to advertisers please mention THRE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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IF YOU WANT 
10 GROW 
VEGETABLES 


and grow them to make it pay, then put your money in one of our [ron 


Frame Green Houses. This one shown is nght down practical—a 
business proposition pure and simple. Its construction is modern in 
every sense of the word. It’s the lightest commercial house made and 


one that’s good for half a century at least. Get in touch with us 


and send for our, Construction Circulars. LORD & BURNHAM 
CO., New York Offices, 1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street. Boston 
Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. Philadelphia Branch, 1235 Filbert Street 





AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IMPORTERS 


© WE IMPORT more than 300 of the Best Stallions 
each year and sell themall. Nearly every horse is good 
enough to win at the leading shows in France and 
America. 
In France, in 1906, our Percherons WON EVERY 
FIRST PRIZE at every big show. 
In America at the following shows : 
Iowa State Fair 
Ohio State Fair 
Minnesota State Fair 
Missouri State Fair 
Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph 
American Royal, Kansas City 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 
123 times and WON 119 FIRST PRIZES. 
WE SELL THE PRIZE WINNERS AND WIN EACH YEAR 
WITH FRESH HORSES. 
102 Stallions received December 18th. 


Mc LAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. St. Paul, Minn. 
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White & Burdick Co. 


Sells Drugs 





U. S. JOHNSON 


For Wall Paper, Paints, Varnishes 
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air treatment. ¢ 





NORTON PRINTING CO. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY AND 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Big ProfitsinCapons CORNELL BLOTTERS 


Caponizing is easy—soon ae . : 
learned. Complete outfit Smooth finish. Beautiful Cornell Views 
with free instructions 

ceee . 
a pees Shee. Free for the Asking 
Gape Worm Extractor = 


Poultry Marker. ‘e 7 

Frene? Killing Knifesoe 317 E. State St. cs Foot of College Hill 
Capon Book Free. 

GEO. P. PILLING & 80N, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
In writing to advertisers please 
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The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY = 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, aw ITHACA, NEW YORK 


CHARLES E. SEAMAN 
Hack and Livery Stables ff unren stares PATENTS 
0 COPYRIGHT Sy DE-MARKS 


COR. S. CAYUGA and GREEN STS. : HACA, WY 
Special attention paid to Wedding 
Party and Funeral Orders PHONE 99 a7 
START RIGHT wou rhowe> PIRATES. 
. es : d make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
Begin your File now by having your rer “SKETCE H, PHOTO, ACT, 
volume of THE COUNTRYMAN bound at SONG or BOOK th atis worth anything, 


J. WILL TREE’S 
113 N. Tioga St. 


FREE. V : 
a COMPANIES. Small fees. 
wy THE WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 
STUDENTS’ Managers, 
Colambia Copyright & Patent Co. Iac., 
WASHINGTON, 


wes Photographer 
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is done on an absolute guarantee 
TRY US AND PROVE THIS TRUE 


SALADS 
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NORWOOD’S TAILORING SHOPS <i 
411 EAST STATE ST. x 
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| | 
“HORICUM” No Magic in Killing B 


ugs, Steady 
TRADE MARK Work and Alertness. 


“HORICUM” 


This preparation is Lime, Sulphur and Salt 
making a concentrated Poly-sulphide of Calcium. 
The Salt adds to the adhesive properties, but the 
destructiveness to Scale Life lies in the Calcium 
Sulphide. ge Aside from its ability to destroy 
San Jose Scale, Horicum is a Fungicide, prevent 
ing the free development of fungoid troubles. 


San Jose Scale on « Pear, 


Kills San Jose, 


Mr. Benjamin Hammond, Mount Clemens, Mich., Jan. 18, 1907. 

Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

The //oricum reached me Monday, Jan. 14th, and I immediately started 
analysis on the same. The result is as follows: Specific Gravity 1.56 or 53 
Beaume, total amount of Poly-sulphides of Calcium is in percentage 45.05 by 
measure, or 30% by weight 

As I stated in my former correspondance, you cannot improve on your prep- 
aration regarding the combining of the sulphur employed, more than you have 
in this A/oricum. 

By grading the dilution you can make it of any desired strength. I would 
strongly advise you to adhere to your present proportion of materials as well as 
your modus operandi. 

If Lime, Sulphur and Salt is at all efficacious for the destruction of San Jose 
Seale, /Joricum should be the most desirable for that purpose. 

Yours respectfully, JOHN MEYER, Chemist. 


The French Bordeaux Mixture. 


in Fine Pulp ( or Liquid) Form 


The finest and best article of its 
kind made in America. Ready for 
immediate use. Works freely, with- 
out clogging, in any spraying ma- 
chine. To be diluted 25 to 50 times 
with water and sprayed. See Trade 
Mark on every package. This article 
is so well made that it covers evenly 
a very large leaf surface, and the 

TRADE MARK. even distribution, in minute mass, is 
TEST IT what does the real protective work 
To prepare this Bordeaux Mixture is troublesome, and to make a perfect 
chemical precipitate requires skill and facilities, both of which are used in the 
preparation of this article. KE&EP IN A CooL PLACE. If anarticle of this kind 
has been kept until it is brown or a dirty color, it is nearly orquite spoiled. See 
that it is 7rve Blue. 
The small pails add considerably to its cost, therefore the cost lessens appre- 
ciably in larger packages. Put up in quarts and gallons to 50 gallon barrels. 
OUR PRODUCT IS SOLD BY THE SEEDMEN. 
For Pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, address : 


HAMMOND’S SLUGSHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 


ITS STRENGTH AND COMPOSITION 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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= A Thousand ial One 





@ Several years ago we could not have said there are 


a thousand and one users for 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


Be 

Bt @ At that time we could not have said there were. 

Be Since then its numerous users have multiplied almost 

we beyond belief. € The creamery and cheese factory 
have adopted it as one of their regular family of sup- 

Be plies. They would no more think of trying to work 

ae without the help of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser than they would without the separator and churn. 

a @ Like all other things its merits could not long be kept 

is a secret. Today the housewife is readily learning how 
much better it is than soap or washing powder; how pure 

ae it is; how easily it rinses; and how sweet and wholesome 

we it makes everything washed with it. - Itis also a great 
satisfaction for her to know that this cleaner while no 

ae more harmful than hot water, it yet possesses greater 

eas cleaning power than either soap or washing powder. 

ae @ Ask your dealer or factory for a 5-lb. sack. 

a, 

a, 

Ea 

Be 

3 

a 

te 


Fac-Simile 5 Ib. Sack 
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The J.B. Ford Co., *"Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY £& 
EM. MERRILL 


PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


mw IMt mM HOUSE... 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 
The Leading Hotel of the City Headquarters for Agricultural Men 


G. S. CARR & SON 
2% =MERCHANT TAILORS 2% 
124 N. AURORA STREET 


HATTERS # FURNISHERS 
Agent for Knox, Youman, Crofut Knapp, 


and Stetson’s Hats. Cravats, Shirts 
Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Ete. 


TWO SHOPS TWO SHOPS TWO SHOPS 


L. C. BEMENT 
Down Town—138 E. State St. THE TOGGERY SHOPS On The Hill—404 Eddy St 


WE ARE IN CLOSE TOUCH 


with the authors and publishers of many books on subjects pertaining 
to agriculture and those of general interest to the farmer and will be 


pleased to receive your mail order or letter of inquiry for same. 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES ITHACA, N. Y. 
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STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


300 - HEAD - ~— 300 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFERING 


100 - - s - 2 - Cows 
50.=C«- - - - Yearling Females 
100 - - - 2 ~ Male and Female Calves 
50 a ‘ a ‘ Service Bulls 


Special ‘Vili in This Great Spring Offering 


Send for my New Circular “THE BARGAIN COUNTER” 
STAR FARM is headed by the two greatest service bulls of the breed, namely :--- 
Mercedes Julips Pietertje Paul 29830. Sire of 20 A.R.O. daughters. He is now held at 


$20,000, and is a blood relative (cousin) of the new world’s champion cow, Colantha 4th Johanna. 


Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count 29742. Cost $3(C0. He is a son of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline, champion 4 yr. cow of the world. Sire of 6 A.R.O. daughters (they averaged 4% fat during test.) 

1 have some fine young bulls sired by ‘ The Count” and out of A.R.O. daughters of “‘ The ‘Mer- 
cedes” bull. These young fellows have the same combination of blood as does “* The Milk and Butter King,” 
recently sold for $10,000. 


Write for photographs from life, pedigrees and description of anything that you wish to buy. Address 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, N. Y. 
Dept. Z. 


P. S. I pay freight on all carloads east of the Mississippi during this sale only. ?: LB. 






aa Geeky 






ar ieee AND a aeLE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 


New Gazetteer of the World. 2380 Quarto Pages. New Biographical Dictionary. 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Chief Justice FULLER, U.S. Supreme Court, says: I regard the International as of the utmost 
value in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough. 













Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Regular Edition, size 7x10x2%< in. 1116 pages. 1400 illustrations. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition, size 534x854x114 in. Printed from same plates, on bible paper. 2 bindings. 
FREE, ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles.”’ Also illustrated pamphlets. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, aanitive U.S.A. 
GET THF. REST 
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Rouse “Garden 


AMonthly Magazine for the Home-lover 


Ani \\ The Readers 
Rouse*Garden 


ARE CHIEFLY the Progre ive Men and 


3) WW ormeen, interested in the 
Home Problems of to-day, for whom this magazine 
is intended as a _ practical helper in solving, by suggestion 
and examples, the Best Way to mect the individual conditions ane 
preferences, in all that relates to Home-building and environment 


THE BUSINESS MAN learns H Ww the commerce | aqdvan- 
—————————————————————— tages of the Citv can be united with 
restful and healthful delights of a adel - Subesten - 


vigor and interest to life, for at least a part of the year, « 


Brac FAMILY MAN ‘ern: How to A age 
pee Wi ‘eS nme househok especialls 1 
share in free sunshine and pure air, and enjoy the hez ithful activiti f the varde 
fields, and escape from the artificial hot-hous nfeeblement of City life durine 


health and character-building years of childhood and youth 


THE AMBITIOUS MAN learns: How test. to utilize, for a modest 


the multip! 
rd the many beautiful, unt 


rural sections, now made accessible and habitable, with all their natural char 


Home, or broad Country 


ing transit facilities between business centers 
beauty supplemented by the conveniences of modern life 


ALL THESE HOME PROBLEMS, #4 many rire, find these 


I 
| 
ition from month to 


month in broad discussion and illustration in the pages of 


Rouse 
25c a Copy. $3.00 a Year 


Send $1.00 for a six months’ trial subscription 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Publishers 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Are you interested in Dairying? 





We manufacture and sell the most complete 
and up-to-date line of specialties for the 
handling of milk in any quantity, and for 
the manufacture of Butter and Cheese. 


‘*Simplex’’ Link Blade Cream Seperators, ‘‘ Simplex’’ Combined 
Churn and Butter Workers, ‘‘ Simplex’’ Regenerative Pasteurizer, ‘‘B 
& W’’ Double Surface Heater, ‘‘B & W’”’ Improved Check Pump, 
‘* Facile’’ Babcock Milk Testers, Steel Gang Cheese Presses and 
Hoops, ‘‘ Laphan’’ Brand Seamless Bandage, Hansens Celebrated 
Danish Dairy Preparations. 


Write for our catalogue and prices. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 





The Official 
Babcock Tester 


| Invaluable to the Dairyman seek- 
ing to develope his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
| | in hotels, restaurents, laboratories 
| j : | @ and doctor’s offices. Furnished with 
| 


full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 





down. Circular and priceson request. 


We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. -:- Catalogue on request. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IMPERIAL Butter Color 
IMPERIAL Cheese Color 


BEST ON EARTH 





A pure vegetable product—always 
has been, always will be. Pure Food 
Laws do not compel us to change. We 
guarantee it to be the best. Give us 
your orders and return it if you do not 


find it up to the guarantee. 


BUTTER PACKAGES 


Tiie annexed cut shows our modern 
butter package. It is a money-saver. 
Its features are—No soakage, two-thirds 
less weight, no taint from contact with 


tub and one-third less space. 


For catalogue and price-list apply to 


H. D. THATCHER & CO. 


E. A. EVERETT, Mgr. 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers 
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| TARGET PRACTICE 


A man is considered a good marksman who can hit a 
target, but he who can center the bullseye, a GOOD DEAL 
better one. We have centered the HOG’S EYE on us, by 
putting on the market, the EMPIRE STATE GAL- 
VANIZED STEEL HOG TROUGH, an article 

| which every up-to-date farmer who is interested in clean, 
healthy and profitable animals, should buy. The first cost 
is small, and the troughs pay for themselves in a short time, 
by great saving of feed, and of time keeping them ciean. 
t 


Begin practicing by 
writing us for circular, 
and prices, you will be } 





sure to center the target 
when you send us your Empire State Galvanized Steel Hog Trough 
order. WRITE TO-DAY, tomorrow you may forget it. 


WE STAND FOR THE BEST IN UP-TO-DATE DAIRY APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


| OAKES & BURGER, - Cattaraugus, Nv. Y. 


( ESTABLISHED IN 1873 ) 


Chr. Hansen’s DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


imparts to butte: THE TRUE JUNE COLOR, and 


Chr. Hansen’s DRY LACTIC FERMENT 


give the JUNE FLAVOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
You use them right with intelligence. THEY DO THE REST 


Box 1095 Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N.Y. 
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# NEWSPAPER 


We Me Oe OO 


ADVERTISING 


@ To be effective must be ina publication which enjoys the 
confidence of its readers. The same confidence and 
respect which subscribers have for the news columns and edi- 
torials of a newspaper extend naturally to the advertisements 
for they feel that if a publication is carefully edited the same 
censorship will dominate the advertisements contained therein. 
@ The Ithaca Journal eliminates all advertisements of a 
suggestive or questionable nature. You are safe to advertise 


in its columns and sure of good returns. 


Ithaca Journal 


JOURNAL BUILDING, 123-125 W. State St, ITHACA, N. Y. 


@ Good, Conscientious Job Printing is the best invest- 
ment for any business office. If your office stationery is on poor 
paper and poorly printed it cheapens your whole method of busi- 
ness. © Good, Painstaking Job Printing costs a trifle 
more but the satisfaction you feel in sending to your customer a 
bill, statement, letterhead, business card, circular 
letter, catalogue, etc., that is well printed on good paper 
repays more than the extra expense. ¢ The Ithaca Jour- 
nal Job Department is the best equipped and largest in 
Central New York and is incapable of doing poor work. 
@ We print everything from a visiting card to a 3 sheet poster. 
Envelopes, letter heads, bill heads, circulars, cata- 
logues, books, etc., etc. Let us make an estimate for 
you on your next job. 


GOOD JOB 


® PRINTING 


2 PPBRBRBREBRBEBRRERRRR 
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The Cornell Countryman 


THE CORNELL INCUBATOR 


Of 1’’ Polished Chestnut, is a solid, well con- 
structed, reliable machine, that does as good work 
in the hands of the novice, asin the hands of the 
expert. 

It is automatic at every point and the Pat- 
ented Cornell Moisture Lamp prevents DEAD 
CHICKS IN THE SHELL. 

It is made in FOUR sizes and costs from $14.00 
to $37.00 each. 


THE PATENTED PEEP-’0 DAY BROODER 


Has been on the market 15 years. The older it 
grows the more it is appreciated. It is made in 
NINE different styles andsizes from $5.00 to $16.00. 


The PEEP- 0. DAY LAMP of Malleable Iron 


Is the only dependable Brooder Lamp ever made. 
CHIMNEYLESS, SMOKELESS, LEAKLESS, BLOW- 
OUTLESS. 

Send for the 1907 Cornell Illustrated Catalogue. It 
also tells you all about the new fresh-air, open or closed 
front, Peep-’O-Day Coops and Portable Houses. 14 
styles and shapes that cost from $2.00 to $125.00 each. 

The Catalogue is free. Send for it. You will be 
interested. 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 


Box A. X. ITHACA, N. Y. 
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BEST ON EARTH 


Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color 
Absolutely PURE and Strictly VEGETABLE 





7 We are the only manufacturers of Butter Color that did 
not have to change our formula to meet the requirements of 


Pure Food Laws. Send 1 (0c for a liberal sample. 
Milk Bottles, Milk Bottle Caps, Dairy Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES 


Boston, Mass. Kane, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL OFFICES, ELMIRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


FOES EEE EE EEE EEE EEUU UY UU EEE UUM MY UY EU UU UY UN YUEN 
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The Cornell Countryman 
° At right prices. All work guaranteed. 
The latest Styles inl Photograph We copy any Photo to fit watch or locket. 
Our Quick-as-aWink system used almost 

exclusively. Kodaks and Cameras for Sale, Rent or Exchange. 
Bargains in Second-hand Goods. Yan Buvew 

Amateur developing and printing rushed if necessary. Photogragher Next P. 0. Both Phones 


7 Make Badges and Mend Things 
R. A. lleggie x Bro. (0. 136 East State Street 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY ON SALE 





COME ONCE 


and you will come again. 

If you want a single or many pieces of Furniture 
or Picture Frames, or of Statuary you can find 

it here. We are specialists in these arts. 


H. J. BOOL CO., Opposite Tompkins County Bank 


WISE. fire | | 
PRINTER 


Is at your Service for all Classes 


of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Up-stairs 
COR. SENECA & AURORA STS. ITHACA, N. Y. 
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MAKERS OF 
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The Cornell Countryman 
WE ARE SOLE DISTRIBUTERS OF 


Kuppenheimer Good Clothes 


Next time try us. We make Clothes 
to measure. Our furnishing department 
has a new stunt for you every little while. 


Blackwell Bros. eM Men's Shop 
114 East State Street Opposite Postofhice 
SONGS OF CORNELIL, 
New Edition containing “Big Red Team” now on sale 
LENT'S MUSIC STORE, 122 North Aurora Street 


Herron’s Shoes 
For Spring 


THEY LOOK better than ever, and were good 
enough before. $4.00 and $5.00 grades look like $6.00 


SEEN OUR WINDOWS? 


HERRON ITHACA HOTEL 





@ The Modern Method Laundry does 
your work right. John Reamer, Prop. 


THE ALBERGER Catering Establishment 


ITHACA, NEW YORK a) ; ws 523 East State Street, 


College, Class and Fraternity Pillows and Banners made to order. 
Orders promptly filled for all kinds of Art Needlework and Stamping. 
MRS. J. C. ELMENDORF, 307 East State Street 
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The Latest “FRIEND” Spray Nozzle 





@ It has no horns, no hooks, noth- 
ing to catch on limbs. No dnip- 
ping, no clogging. One does the 
work of four ordinary kind. 

@ Remember this fact. Weare 
the originators of this style of noz- 
zle and all others like it are in- 
fringers. We would suggest that 
you be careful what you buy. Our 
new catalog of complete hand and 
power sprayers Is free for the asking 


“Friend” Mfg. Co. 


GASPORT, N. Y. 
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If you spray with “the kind that 
won’t wash off—you will wear * the 


smile that won’t come off.” 


“PYROX” 
WONT WASH OFF 


Arsenate of Lead 


combined with 
Bordeaux Mixture 


Catalogue Free 


Bowker Insecticide Co. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI 


The Cornell Countryman 








( Kill it with the original and only 
F * Lion Brand" CALIFORNIA 
SAN JOSE SCALE | WASH. Kill Scale in 10 


days, no injury to the tree. 


This record beats them all, concentrated and scien 
tifcally prepared. Ready for immediate use by sim 
ply adding water. 


Put up in Quarts, Gallons, Five 
low Cost! \ Gallons, 1-2 Barrels and Barrels. 
Effective !! ( The cheapest and most effec- 


tive remedy on the market. 


. Kill it with the original and only 

Rot, Blight, Va Lion Brand ” Bordeaux Mix- 

i ture. Used by thousands, never 
dew. ( fai 


Concentrated, ready for immediate use by simply 
adding water, it is the cheapest, safest, and best rem 
edy on the market, put up in same sizes as the Cali- 
fornia Wash. It never fails. White for booklet, 
when and why to spray, and what to spray with 
Mention this paper. Our business is to manufac- 
ture Agricultural Sprays and make them right 
Kerosene Emulsion, Pure Paris Green, Whale Oil 


Soap, etc. 


We have been doing this for seventeen years. 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO., 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 





If you have a barn to build, 
we will be pleased to quote 
you on our steel frame 
barns. 


If you wish to equip your barn with a carrier outfit, send 
us sketch with measurements, and we will make you an 
estimate of cost. If you have silos to fill, write for our 
complete catalogue of ensilage cutting machinery. 


WARSAW-WILKINSON CO., 6 Highland Ave, Warsaw, N. Y. 
|] 
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The Cornell Countryman 
VIVERSITY BOOK BINDER Y 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, : . 118-124 South Tioga Street 








JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
| Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25 H. P. 


The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and economy 
of operation, this machine ranks first. We 
guarantee against defective material and work- 
manship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





CORNELL EGGS 


DUCKS.----Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner, and White Muscova. 

FOWLS----Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns, Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs. 





Write for Prices. 


(. U. Department of Poultry Husbandry, :: -- Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The department of Animal Husbandry has for sale 
some fine young HOLSTEIN BULLS and CHESHIRE 
PIGS of both sexes. Address 


H. H. WING, Ithaca, N. Y. 
n writin 0 advertise ¢ mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Established 1873 


Wanzer & Howell Go to Jamison-McKinney Co. 


THE For Plumbing and Gas Fitting, 
GROCERS Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

* Also Any Supplies for Steam Water and Gas 
We keep everything that’s fit to eat 121 S$. Cayuga St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 
Your country home will never be complete until you have 
introduced the modern light 


ACETYLENE GAS 


Send us a plan of your residence, stable or factory, stating the 
number of lights you would like, and we will tell you how much 
a first-class equipment would cost you. We have a complete 
supply depot. 


DAVIS-BROWN CO. INC., ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS, 


SOUTH CAYUGA ST., ITHACA, N. Y. 








Headquarters for Students 


American and 
European Plan 


thaca 


Hotel 


Rothschild Bros. ‘Student Supplies” 


You will find more things for your room at 
present in this store than any other place. 
‘* We make a Specialty of Students’ Supplies.”’ 






Music in 
DUTCH KITCHEN 


Every Evening 


J. A. & J. H. CAUSER, Props. 


ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS 


TRY OUR ICE CREAM SODA 
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PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE” 


The Great Commercial Spray for SAN JOSE SCALE 


Professor M. V. Slingerland, of Cornell Univer- program last year and this spring, and thirty men 
sity, in ‘‘ Farm and Fireside,"’ Sept. 15, 1906, says: have so far found no live scales this year. Success 
‘In a severe infestation I would spray once before will depend entirely on the man behind the gun. 


the leaves dropped in fall with Scalecide. Mr. Albert Only the most thorough kind of work will bring 
Wood, of Carlton Station, New York, followed this satisfactory results.”’ 


FOR FREE SAMPLE, TESTIMONIALS, ETC., ADDRESS 


Dept. Y, B. G. Pratt Co., Mfg. Chemists, 11 Broadway, New York 


Have Your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


420 EDDY STREET PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 73A 
RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT, ’07 D. M. De BARD, ’07 


—==GET WISE 


DROP IN AT 


The Corner Tailor Shop 


We can save you money on good Tailoring, Repairing and Pressing 





W. F. FLETCHER mm | 409 Eddy Street 


IF YOU WOULD HAVE YOUR WORK DONE RIGHT AND REASONABLE 
TRY THE 


PALACE LAUNDRY 


323-325 EDDY DTREET 
Work called for and delivered. Ithaca Phone 76-x 


@ Try Smith’s Art Store when 


you have a picture to frame. 
315 East State Street 


in writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
DesiIGcns 


Copyvnicuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably p 1 HAND BO Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: f< our months, $1. Sold byall new aioe 


MUNN & C0,2¢t2roadwas. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D.C, 


YOU WANT 


THE BEST HAIRCUT OR ANY 
BARBER WORK. GET IT AT 


Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. H. ESCHENBERG 


Mounted complete with Mechanical Agitator. 
No water to freeze, no pipes or tank in the way. 
Engine can be disconnected in five min- 
utes and used for churning, cutting fodder, sawing wood, grinding, 
pumping, and for all work requiring light power. 
power sprayer outfits in use than all others combined. 
Write for catalog C 


m9. We YO & CO. 
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Power Sprayer 


Our Engine is 
Gaso- 


eert 


More of our 
Over 500 in 


Peete teeth thy 


Toil 
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University Grocery 
418 Eddy Street 


For Family 
Dainties, 


Supplies, Student 
don’t forget us 
This the Bon Ton, The Reliable 


“!— CONLON & HUNT =" 
“Gambling 


is a good thing if 
you win, so if you 
intend to do any 
more gambling put 
your money in WAK 
OVER SHOES and be a 


winner. 


TANLEY 
Sst 
STOR E 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Honey From Your Own BEES. Why Not? 


Most everyone likes Honey. Bees are easier and cheaper to handle than poultry. The Italian bees (Red 
Clover strain) which we raise are gentle and quiet. This statement is true, for we have had scores of un- 
trained people—men, women and children—come into our bee-yard and with face and hands uncovered, 
they have handled without a sting frames each holding from 1500 to 3000 bees apiece. A few weeks’ ac- 
quaintance with our bees and a short study of their ways of working will soon introduce anyone to this 
most fascinating and profitable business 





HOW TO LEARN TO KEEP BEES 


lst—Get the ‘‘A. B. C. of Bee-Culture.” This is the leading bee-book, more than 
100,000 volumes of which have been sold. It is the authoritive bee encyclopedia. Starts 
at A and goes through the alphabet to Z telling everything worth knowing about bees and 
their queens, honey-flowersand trees, hives, how to get honey and market it, howto handle 
bees, etc., etc. Has 500 pages illustrated with 500 small and 50 full page engravings. 
Costs $1.20 postpaid or $1.00 with an outfit. 

2nd—Gleanings in Bee-Culture is a semi-monthly that deals with all the new and 
old secrets of successful bee-keeping. 30,000 honey lovers and bee-keepers read it every 
fifteen days. Over 1600 pages annually. It has a wide-a-wake ‘‘question and answer 
department’’ where you get your problems solved FREE. Subscribe now. $1.00 yearly ; 
6 months’ trial 25c. 

2 FREE Books to everyone who asks. You'll enjoy these little books. They’re 
interesting because true. Sentpromptly. Pick outtwo. 1—WMy first season’s experience 
with the honey-bee. 2—Habits of honey-bees. 3—Bee-keeping for women. 4—A clergyman 
and his bees. 5—Hints for amateur bee-keepers. 


BEGIN TO GET HONEY WITH THIS OUTFIT. Everything guaranteed. 
Every cent returned to you if goods do not prove as we claim. Supply catalog free. 


Outfit No. 6 for the Danzenbaker Hive 
i i NS as oo a oo ivoire mae wecemmn's Eee $ I 00 


I year ssubscription to ‘‘Gleanings in Bee- Culture- Pama vichleneseaeaiee I 00 
1 Junior Root smoker_____.______- ; sca ik icsinde ies can tesla ite ccd. 65 
1 No. 2 Bee-veil Packie canal scl ilps ic ge Soinsed cs talks ee Licht 50 
I a fs Sie eee ee ene ok ee 25 


1 Pair Bee-Gloves (small, medium or yr large ) Se een 2 ack eae ee 35 
1 Colony of Italian bees in the Danzenbaker hive with bottom-board and 


cover and super eee See 
1 Tested Italian (red clover) ) queen for same_ ae ee 2 50 
2 Hives for new swarms, nailed and painted, with comb. honey super__ 6 20 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Medina, O., New York City, Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Washington, D. C. 
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TIME AND DOLLARS 


Both are saved by 


The Jeffers Calculator. 


It does this by enabling one 

| ‘To quickly compute Nutritive ratios for all 
classes of animals. 

2 To formulate fertilizer materials to meet the 
special requirements of plants. 


3 To ascertain the amounts of the various ele- 
ments contained in two or more chemical 
substances. 

No dairyman who desires to feed his 
cows the best milk producing ration at the 
least cost should be without it. 


PRICE $5.00 


On sale and exhibition at 


The Co-op, Ithaca, N. Y. 


or can be bought upon approval by writing to 


if. W.. JErrcks, 
Box II lc Plainsboro, N. J. 








